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LETTER  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION  TO  CHAN- 

.  CELLOR  CAMPBELL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C,   May  16,  1922. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Campbell:  In    compliance    with    a   request    from 
the  Hon.  Elsie  Toles,  acting  for  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona,  on  February  4,  1922,  I  have  had  a  careful  study 
of  the  L^niversity  of  Arizona  made. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  submitting  herewith  the  manuscript  of 
the  report.  I  trust  the  effort  of  the  survey  will  prove  of  value  to 
you  and  the  board  of  regents  in  your  administration  of  the  uni- 
versity and  that  it  will  encourage  a  continued  development  of  the 
higher  education  services  for  the  citizens  of  the  State.  The  report 
indicates  that  you  have  made  excellent  progress.  I  hope  this  may 
go  on  as  your  needs  and  opportunities  require. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  and  through  you  the  members  of  the 
board  of  regents,  as  well  as  all  persons  connected  with  the  university, 
for  the  line  cooperation  which  those  concerned  have  given  in  the 
work  of  the  survey.  This  has  made  the  task  of  the  survey  committee 
a  very  pleasant  one  indeed. 
Cordially  youre, 

John  J.  Tigert, 

Commissioner. 
Mr.  John  H.  Campbell, 

Chancellor f  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


INTRODUCTION. 


On  February  4,  1922,  a  request  came  from  the  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  of  Arizona,  the  Hon.  Elsie  Toles,  repre- 
senting the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  asking  that  the  Bureau  of  Education 
make  a  survey  of  the  university.  The  invitation  was  accepted  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  designated  Dr.  Parke  R. 
Kolbe,  president  of  the  Municipal  University  of  Akron,  and  Mr. 
L.  E.  Blanch,  specialist  in  charge  of  land-grant  college  statistics, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  as  a  committee  to  conduct  the  survey 
with  the  advice  of  Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  specialist  in  higher  educa- 
tion, of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

After  a  preliminary  study  of  the  situation  from  such  data  as 
were  available,  the  committee  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona to  pursue  its  investigation.  The  committee  was  met  by  a 
committee  representing  the  board  of  regents  and  was  informed  that 
a  survey  of  the  general  educational  and  financial  efficiency  of  the 
university  was  desired,  with  emphasis  on  the  business  and  financial 
condition  and  administration  of  the  institution.  It  was  requested 
that  special  attention  be  given  to  the  budget  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Meanwhile  a  special  session  of  the  State  legislature  had  been 
called  to  consider  a  peculiar  financial  condition.  An  act  of  the 
State  legislature  in  1921  provided  a  mill  tax  for  the  support  of  the 
university,  but  it  later  developed  that  the  income  therefrom  did 
not  synchronize  with  the  expenditures  of  the  university.  To  relieve 
this  condition  the  State  legislature  was  called  into  extra  session. 
Straightway  an  economy  program  was  put  forward,  and  the  State 
legislature  sent  a  committee  to  the  university  to  ascertain  the 
financial  needs  of  the  institution.  This  committee  met  with  the 
board  of  regents  on  February  25.  The  survey  committee,  at  the 
request  of  the  board  of  regents,  prepared  a  statement  and  was 
present  at  the  meeting  to  assist  in  the  investigation. 

The  survey  committee  spent  from  February  20  to  March  8  at  the 
university.  Data  were  obtained  through  personal  investigation, 
questionnaires,  and  extended  conferences  with  various  officers  of 
the  university.  At  every  turn  the  committee  met  the  most  cordial 
reception.  It  desires  especially  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  and 
cooperation  of  Dr.  F.  C.  Lockwood,  acting  president  of  the  university; 
Dean  G.  M.  Butler;  Dean  D.  W.  Working;  Prof.  A.  O.  Neal,  regis- 
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trar:  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Blair,  bursar;  and  Mr.  Charles  D.  Aiulcrson, 
executive  secretary. 

A  preliminary  report  of  its  findings  was  made  !)>'  the  survey 
committee  to  the  board  of  regents  on  March  S.  The  extensive 
data  collected  were  then  carefully  studied,  and  tiu^  icport  was 
w!-itten.  The  iiicthod  of  study  was  to  a|i|)ly  the  tccliiiiciuc  which 
the  liuicau  of  Education  had  developed  in  earlier  surveys,  with 
such  modifications  as  the  circumstances  demanded  and  as  seemed 
wise.  The  committee  has  trietl  to  analyze  the  conditions  mid  meth- 
ods in  use  in  the  light  of  the  best  pia'-tifc  followetl  by  standard 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  This  report  was  road  and  'riti- 
cized  by  Dr.  William  T.  Bawden,  assistant  to  the  Comnnssioner  of 
Education,  and  by  Dr.  George  F.  Zook.  Th(>  final  report  is  sub- 
mitted herewith.. 

In  1917  the  Buieau  of  Kilucalion  condueled  a  survey  of  the  Tni- 
versity  of  Arizona  under  the  direct  charge  of  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen.  spe- 
cialist in  higher  education.  The  report  was  dulv  submitted  to  tiie 
ntnversity  officials,  but  unfortunately  it  was  not  published.  The 
present  committee  has  made  free  use  of  sections  of  the  earlier  re])ort, 
for  which  acknowledgment  is  hereby  made. 
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ARIZONA. 


Chapter  I. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA,   THE   STATE,   AND    THE 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 


I.  TOPOGRAPHY,    INDUSTRIES,   AND    POPULATION   OF   ARIZONA. 

Arizona  is  an  immense  State,  fifth  in  size  among  the  States  of  the 
Union.  The  conditions  of  soil,  altitude,  and  climate  are  highly 
diversified.  The  few  naturally  or  artificially  watered  valleys  are 
exteremely  fertile.  The  southwestern  portion  is  almost  tropical, 
not  only  in  temperature  but  also  as  regards  the  type  of  agriculture 
carried  on  there  under  irrigation.  Vast  stretches  of  desert,  mountains, 
and  high,  barren  plateaus  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  State,  however. 
Much  of  this  land  is  well  adapted  for  grazing,  some  of  it  for  raising 
cereals  and  forage  crops,  and  limited  areas  for  other  kinds  of  agricul- 
ture. Speaking  broadly,  irrigation  is  essential  to  agriculture,  except 
for  live-stock  production  and  a  limited  amount  of  dry  farming.  In 
li)20,  8  per  cent  of  the  land  in  the  State  was  in  farms,  as  compared 
with  only  1.7  per  cent  in  1910.  For  live-stock  production  the  land 
privately  owned  and  classitied  by  the  census  as  devoted  to  farming 
is  supplemented  by  great  tracts  of  the  public  range. 

The  vState  contams  valuable  mineral  deposits,  especially  of  copper, 
gold,  and  silver.  How  extensive  and  valuable  these  deposits  are  is 
not  yet  fully  known. 

Up  to  the  present  the  manufacturing  industries  have  been  confined 
chiefly  to  smelting  and  refining,  and  to  the  few  minor  manufacturing 
operations  required  by  small  cities.  Except  as  manufacturing 
develops  to  meet  local  needs,  there  appears  to  be  no  prospect  of  an  in- 
crease in  these  industries.  The  State's  geographical  location  and  the 
scarcity  of  water  power  preclude  it. 

Agriculture  and  mining  are  then  the  two  principal  industries  of 
the  State,  and  apparently  will  long  remain  so. 

Arizona  is  one  of  the  foremost  mining  States  in  the  Union.  How- 
ever, the  existing  period  of  depression  has  dealt  most  severely  with 
both  mining  and  farming.     Hence  figures  of  production  available 
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through  the  computation  of  the  1920  census  do  not  accurately  rep- 
resent conditions  of  to-day. 

The  popidation.  as  sliov/n  by  the  decennial  census,  has  shown  a 
steady  increase,  the  greatest  gain  during  the  last  decade  being  in  tlie 
urban  communities.      (See  Tahle   1.) 

Table  I.— Urban  and  rural  popnlnlion—19  20,  1910,  and  1900. 


1920 

1 
1910                          1900 

Per  cent  of 
total  population. 

Class  of  places. 

pla:os.l     """■ 

berof  ';;'"'''*- 

plaCL-s.     *'""■ 

Num- 
ber of 
plates . 

Populft- 
tion. 

1920 

1910 

1900 

Total  population 

.i.51,11.^     .                   .     :      -1 

122,931 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Urban  territory 

1.5 

11",;J27             .)       i.;...Mi             4       19.495 

:«.2 

31.0 

15.9 

Cities  and  town.s  of — 

1 
1 

li 

i 

29.0.'i3 
20.292 
43.063 
2.1.119 

- 

8.7 

6.1 

12.9 

7.. 5 

IO,00()to2.'),lXi()inhal)itnnis. 

•> 
4 
3 

24,327 
27,631 
11.. 102 

11.9 

13.5 

55 

.5,000  to  10,(XK)  inbal)itrtnls. 
2,500  to  :>,(m  iuhaljilanls.. 

2 

2 

13,075 
6.420 

10  6 
.5.2 

Rural  territory 

2111, 

1  1 1 . .  'J4 

lUi 

.  s 

69.0 

84.1 

Citipsan'I  town.s  of  less  than— 
2,.'i00  inhabitants 

15                             13 

16,406 
124.688 

10 

8.  SJ9 

1  ;> 

M.6 

S.O 
01.0 

7.2 

Other  rural  territory 

201,  OU 

94.  is: 

76.9 

The  topography  of  a  region  and  the  industries  which  it  can  sup- 
port ilcterniiuc  in  large  measure  the  si/e  mikI  cluiracler  of  its  popula- 
tion. Arizona  ha.s  been  :i  frontier  Territorv  and  Slate.  The  priii- 
cipjil  industries  are  mining  and  grazing,  tlic  one  somewhat  unstable 
ami  hazardous,  the  oilier  recpiiring  but  few  workei"s  to  control  large 
operatitJiis.  They  have,  uiilll  veiy  receiilly.  been  t  lie  only  t)eeiipati»»ii> 
U)V  wliirli  the  State  seemed  to  oiler  special  opportunities.  The 
po|)ulaiion.  iiuturally,  has  heen  siiuill.  Only  three  ollu'r  Stales  in 
the  I'nion  had  fewer  [)eo|)le  in  IDL'd.  Within  the  past  io  years  th(> 
number  of  inlijibilanls  has  incica.sed  \i!>  rapidly,  owing  to  the  de- 
veloj)ijient  in  limited  areas  of  diversilied  and  |>rohlable  intensive 
agiiculture,  and  l<>  the  iiigeiil  ami  growing  demand  for  co|)per.  Hul 
while  these  mov<'nu'nts  of  pctjple  have  tended  to  bring  other  industries 
into  being  and  to  stabiliz»»  comiiiimilies,  nevertheless  Arizona  ap- 
p(*urs  to  have  no  iiiiniediiiie  [)rospect  of  becoming  a  densely  po[.uloiis 
State.  Below  is  gi\tn  the  ntiniliir  ol  inhal)ilant.8  at  each  h\c-veiir 
period  .since  ISU"):  Population,  7(i,»)J(»  m  IS'.l.');  .SS,2i;'>  in  l'.»<)i): 
1  lO.L'Ti;  in  !!>().-);  201, .'J.')}  in  li)!.);  247,2<l'.»  in  I'Mo;  :i:{4,l()2  in  1U2(). 

'I'he  racial  comi)osition  of  the  p(»pulation  is  of  interest.  The  I •.120 
census  shows  thai  about  7li  per  cent  of  the  total  population  is  native 
bom,  as  against  Sfi.S  [)er  cent  of  the  p<»piilatioii  ot  the  I'nited  States. 

Of  [jarlicubir  iiiipctrlance  in  consiidermg  ediualioiial  facilities  and 
enrollments  is   the   age  disiribution   <W    ilie   j>opulalion.     Below   arc 
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summaries  showing  the  distribution  among  the  age  groups  of  the  popu- 
hition  ol"  Arizona  and  the  popidation  of  the  United  States: 

Table  2. — Age  distribution  of  total  poprdation  of  Arizona  in  1910,  compared  v.ith  ihs 

United  States. 


Ages. 

Arizona. 

United  States. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Total                                

334, 162 

100.0 

105, 710, 620 

100.0 

Under  5                             

40,,S07  i          12.2 

11,573,230  i            10.9 

5  to  14 

70. 567 

28, 435 

139,  141 

54,184 

21.1 

8.5 

41.6 

16.2 

22,0.39,212  :            20.8 

1,5  CO  19                                  

9, 430,  .553  1              8. 9 

20  (o  44 

40,  .55.5,  543               38.  3 

45  and  over     

21,963,380  i            2a  7 

Arizona  lias  a  hirge  number  of  young  chikh'en.  The  age  group  from 
20  to  44  is  the  largest  of  all,  both  actually  and  relatively.  The  group 
over  45  is  relatively  small. 

Something  of  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the  State  may  be 
read  in  the  age  distribution  of  the  population.  The  industries  of  a 
State  like  Arizona  attract  adventurous  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  They  are  men  in  the  most  vigorous  period  of  life.  Many 
of  them  are  without  families.  In  fact,  the  uncertainties  of  mining 
and  grazing  tend  to  discourage  family  life;  at  any  rate,  they  act  as 
a  deterrent  in  the  formation  of  permanent  settlements.  That  these 
conditions  are  largely  passing,  and  that  Arizona  communities  are 
becoming  stable  is  suggested,  however,  by  the  relatively  high  per- 
centage of  young  children.  The  large  number  of  young  children  is 
probably  in  part  due  also  to  the  relative  preponderance  of  the  foreign 
population,  especially  Mexicans. 

It  is,  of  course,  apparent  that  the  relatively  large  number  of  children 
under  15  years  will  have  a  considerable  effect  on  school  enrollments. 
It  is  a  factor  to  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  what  should 
be  the  outlay  for  secondary  and  higher  education  and  in  forecasting 
the  prospects  for  growth  of  both  secondary  and  higher  institutions. 

II.  THE  LEGAL  RELATIONS  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

1.    STATE    CONTROL. 

The  constitution  of  Arizona  enjoins  upon  the  legislature  the  enact- 
ment of  such  laws  as  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  general  and  uniform  public-school  S3^stem,  including 
a  "university  (which  shall  include  an  agricultural  college,  a  school 
of  mines,  and  such  other  technical  schools  as  may  be  essential,  until 
such  time  as  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  establish  separate  State 
institutions  of  such  character)."     In  accordance  with  this  injunction 
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llie  legislature  has  proNided  (Arizona  Statutes,  sec.  4479)  that  the 
university  shall  consist  of  five  departments: 

(1)  The  department  of  science,  literature,  and   tlie  arts. 

(2)  The   department   of    theory    and    })ractice   and    elementary 

instruction. 

(3)  The    (h'partment   of   agriculture. 

(4)  Tlic  normal  department. 

(5)  Tiio  dcj)artment  of  minei-alogy  and  school  of  mines. 
That  this  attempt  at  legislative  classification  of  the  functions  of 

the  university  is  unsatisfactory  is  evidenced  1)\  the  jiresent  ])hin  of 
organization  which,  growing  uj)  under  the  stress  of  the  j>eoj)le's 
requirements,  has  ap})arently  had  some  difhcuity  in  udjusting  itself 
to  the  prescrihed  schedule.  This  is  particularly  evidenced  in  tiie 
necessity  of  j)iacing  the  schools  of  home  economics,  law,  and  educa- 
tion under  the  college  of  letters,  arts,  and  sciences,  a  rather  unusal 
procedure  in  university  organization.  B(tth  law  and  custom 
would  sanction  the  incorporation  of  tlie  work  in  home  econom- 
ics in  the  college  of  agriculture,  where  the  extension  work  in  this 
same  subject,  supported  by  f'ederal  funds,  already  has  its  place. 
There  is  jirohahly  no  legal  bar  to  leaching  law  in  a  college  of  letters, 
arts,  and  sciences  (or  science,  literature,  and  ails,  a.s  it  is  defined  in 
tlie  State  code),  but  the  commoner  educational  practice  of  to-day 
reserves  this  'liberal  aits"  ty})e  of  college  for  the  nonprofessional  and 
nonvocational  curricula.  For  the  same  reason  the  school  of  educa- 
tion is  usually  coordinate  with  raliier  than  subi)rdinate  to  the  college 
of  letters,  arts,  and  sciences.  For  the  establishment  of  such  a  school, 
college,  or  "  dej)artment"  there  would  seem  lo  be  ample  legal  author- 
ity in  items  2  and  4,  providing  respectively  for  "the  department  of 
theory  and  })ractice  and  elementary  instruction,"  and  '  ilie  normal 
<lepartment. "  These  mattere  are,  however,  ])urely  formal  rather 
than    basic. 

Tlie  laws  passed  regarding  the  university  by  tlie  State  legislature, 
under  tlie  aiitiiorization  of  the  State  constitution,  are  on  the  whole 
admirable,  ll  i^  true  that  they  have  been  frerpiently  anuMided,  but 
in  most  cases  these  aiiiendincnts  ha\e  benefited  the  iiiii\eixii\.  The 
recent  legislation  providing  for  appointment  of  flie  Ijoard  of  regents 
bv  twos,  in  alternating  years,  for  eiglit-year  peiioiU.  k  in  accordance 
with  the  best  modern  ediicalioiial  practice.  The  passing  of  a  law 
fixing  a  definite  mill  tax  levy  lussures  the  permanent  support  of  the 
imiversity  and  |)bices  the  responsibility  for  the  proper  budgeting  of 
funds  where  it  belongs,  naiiielv,  with  the  board  of  reg(>nts.  The 
commitec  believes  that  tlu^  university  is  legally  in  excellent  position, 
and  that  the  pco[)le  of  Arizona  arc  to  be  congratulated  upon  organ- 
izing their  university  control  in  so  cfTicient  and  modern  a  manner. 
Attention  must,  however,  be  culled  to  the  danger  of  too  frequent 
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revisions  of  university  laws.  Future  amendments  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  most  careful  scrutiny,  both  b}'  the  legislature  and  the 
board  of  regents,  before  adoption. 

THE    BOARD    OF    REGENTS. 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Arizona  is  now  a  defi- 
nitely nonpolitical  body,  with  secure  tenure,  and  composed  of  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  State.  The  committee  finds  evidence  on  every 
side  that  the  board  has  striven  industriously  and  successfully  for 
the  welfare  of  the  university.  In  order  to  render  even  more  valuable 
the  sacrifice  of  time  and  effort  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  board  of  regents,  the  committee  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 

1.  That  the  regents  draw  up  a  definite  code  of  by-laws  to  govern 
their  procedure,  based  upon  the  definition  of  their  duties  as  found 
in  the  State  code,  and  following  the  practice  of  governing  boards 
in  other  institutions.  These  by-laws  should  specify  particularly  the 
degree  of  delegation  of  authority  to  the  president,  the  bursar,  and 
the  facult}^,  especially  in  the  expenditure  of  funds  within  budgeted 
limitations. 

2.  That  the  board  hold  regular  monthly  meetings  on  a  definitely 
specified  day  each  month. 

3.  That  an  executive  committee  of  the  board  be  appointed  to 
consider  university  affairs  of  unusual  or  important  character  between 
the  monthly  meetings.  This  executive  committee  should  in  no  way 
presume  to  do  the  work  of  the  president  of  the  university  or  to 
interfere  in  his  work.  It  is  merely  a  means  of  attending  to  matters 
which  demand  the  attention  of  the  board  of  regents  between  its 
sessions. 

2.    RELATIONS    WITH    THE    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT. 

The  relations  between  the  university,  the  State  of  Arizona,  and 
the  Federal  Government  are  of  several  types,  which  can  be  set  forth 
by  a  brief  description  of  the  funds  which  form  the  basis  of  these 
relations. 

FEDERAL    (J RANTS    IN    AID    FOR   INSTRUCTION. 

The  first  Federal  grant  in  aid  for  instruction  is  dervied  from  the 
Morrill-Nelson  fund,  from  which  the  State  receives  annually  $50,000. 
This  amount  is  turned  over  to  the  university  for  certain  branches  of 
instruction  and  facilities  for  that  instruction.  The  types  of  in- 
struction are  defined  in  Federal  acts  of  1890  and  1907.  The  income 
is  a  direct  grant,  and  the  only  requirement  from  the  State  and  the 
university  is  that  it  be  expended  for  the  purposes  specified.  For  the 
year  1920-21  the  $50,000  constituted  approximately  13  per  cent  of 
the  operating  educational  expenditures  of  the  univei"sity. 
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A  second  Federal  provision  arises  from  the  sale  of  150.000  acres 
of  land  granted  to  the  State  in  1910  in  lieu  of  the  Federal  land  grants 
of  1802  for  colleges  of  agriculture  and  tiic  mechanic  arts  in  the  several 
States.  To  the  present  date  none  of  this  land  has  been  sold  by  the 
State.  The  Federal  supervision  over  tliis  grant  is  very  general  in 
nature  and  is  by  way  of  holding  the  State  to  the  general  purpose  of 
the  grant. 

FEDERAL   GRANT    IN    AID    FOR   THE    AGRICULTURAL    EXPERIMENT    STATION. 

A  third  Federal  grant  is  made  under  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  and 
the  Adams  Act  of  1900,  from  which  the  university  througii  the 
State  receives  annually  S30,000  for  agricultural  experimentation  and 
research.  It  is  expended  through  the  agricultural  experiment  station 
of  the  university.  For  1920-21  this  Federal  appropriation  consti- 
tuted ap|)roximately  28  per  cent  of  the  amount  cxpeiuhMl  by  the 
university  for  tlie  purpose  stated.  The  balance  came  from  State 
and  other  sources. 

THE   COOPERATIVE    RELATION. 

The  Federal  appropriations  and  provisions  so  far  de-scribed  are 
cliaracterized  as  grants  in  aid.  The  only  requirement  ou  the  part 
of  the  State  and  the  university  is  that  the  revenues  be  expended  in 
accordance  with  the  purpo.ses  of  the  acts  mentioned,  in  I'.M  I  a  new 
tvpe  of  relation  between  the  State  and  the  Federal  (iovcninuMit  was 
instituted  under  the  Federal  Smith-Lever  Act  for  agricultural  and 
home  economics  extension.  This  law  grants  annually  to  each  Stale 
110.000,  and  a<lditional  smns  prorated  among  the  States  according 
to  their  respective  rural  populations.  For  a  State  to  participate  in 
tbr  luhbtional  simis,  its  proportioiuil  allotment  of  these  sunn  must 
l)c  nuitche(l.  dolhir  I'ln-  (lolhir,  with  State  or  Innd  fiiiiiU.  'V\\v  Mgri- 
ciiltinal  ;iml  home  econouiics  extension  work  is  thus  a  co()|)<>r.ii  ive 
service  rciidiTcd  1)\  the  Nation  and  tho  Statt>  through  thi-  State 
university.  For  1920-21  the  amount  expended  by  the  university 
for  this  cooperative  s<»rvi(Mi  wjvs  S(».i,IO.'{..')9. 

.\n  extensi*)!!  of  tlie  cooperative  relation  mcntioiie<|  ic->ulte<|  from 
the  enactment  of  the  Smith-IIughes  law  of  i!»17  providing  Federal 
aid  for  seeondary  vocatiomd  education  and  for  the  training  (»f  voca- 
ticMiai  teachers.  The  training  of  these  teachers  in  Arizona  is  carried 
on  through  the  university.  In  the  adrninistrjit ion  of  ilie  law  tho 
Federal  (Jovermnent  deals  with  the  Slate  boiird  foi  the  ronlrol  of 
vo<-ational  education,  which  boiird  in  turn  deids  with  the  umversity 
of  .Vnz<»na  and  adnurusiers  both  the  State  and  the  Federal  fuiids  for 
this  service.  For  the  yenr  1920  21  the  amount  exficnded  by  the 
university  w«,s  $11,021.81. 


STATE  AND  FEDERAL,  RELATIONS.  / 

The  University  of  Arizona  deals  directly  with  the  Federal  Veterans' 
Bureau  in  providing  for  the  rehabilitation  of  soldiers.  For  the  year 
1920-21,  it  expended  $9,566.63  for  this  service. 

THE    UNITED    STATES    MINING    EXPERIMENT   STATION. 

One  other  relation  remains  to  be  described,  that  between  the  uni- 
versity and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  Experiment  ^Station. 
The  station  is  entirely  supported  and  controlled  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  it  is  comfortably  housed  in  the  mines  and  engineering 
buildins:  free  of  charge  to  the  Federal  Government.  While  the  official 
relation  between  the  station  and  the  university  pertains  only  to  the 
housing  there  is  excellent  cooperation  between  the  station  and  the 
Arizona  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  is  under  the  university,  in  conserv- 
ing the  use  of  equipment  and  in  avoiding  duplication  of  work.  Since 
the  Federal  station  specializes  in  low-grade  copper  ores,  it  is  very 
obvious  that  the  cooperation  described  and  its  service  to  the  State 
are  very  fortunate. 

The  relation  between  the  university,  the  State,  and  the  Federal 
Government  may  thus  be  said  to  be  of  three  forms:  First,  Federal 
money  is  given  directly  to  the  university  through  the  State  for  teach- 
ing and  for  agricultural  research.  Second,  there  is  a  cooperative 
service  rendered  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona through  its  university.  Third,  the  Federal  Government  di- 
rectly operates  a  research  agency  in  a  more  or  less  informal  relation 
with  the  university. 


Chapter  TI. 
THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

I.  GENERAL. 


The  university  comprises  tlie  following  colleges,  schools,  and  dc- 
})urtments: 

(Jollc^e  of  letters,  art**,  and  erieucea. 
School  of  home  economics. 
School  of  law. 
School  of  education. 
College  of  agriculture. 

Agricultural  experiment  station,  inrludinp — 
Range  study  tract.^,  Tucson. 
Date-palm  orchard,  Tempe. 

DemouHtration  farm  and  dat<?-palm  orchard,  Yuma. 
Citrus  grove,  Yuma. 
PrcHi ott  dry  farm,  Prer^f  ott. 
Sul|)liur  Spring  \  alley  dry  farm,  ("ochifle. 
University  farm,  Tuison. 
E.xperiment  and  demonnlratioD  farm,  Mesa. 
Agricultural  e.\tci;sion  service. 
College  of  minef  and  engineering. 

Arizona  iiureau  of  Mines. 
State  mUHeiim. 
Steward  Ohservatory. 
Unite<J  States  mines  experiment  station. 
University  extension  division,  including — 
(letieral  extension  service. 
( 'orrespondence  <  ourses. 
Stat4-  pure-fo<M!  lal)oratory. 
State  school  for  the  d«raf,  duml>.  and  iilind. 

The  present  stntus  of  I  lie  rnixcrsily  of  .\rizona  represenis  n  wcll- 
ndvnriced  stage  in  the  [)rocess  of  growth  of  a  .Stale  uiiis cisit y.  'Ilic 
thicc  cdiiiiiKni  (li\isi(Hi.s  of  jirt.s,  agriculture  and  mining  and  engi- 
neeiiii;;  are  already  organized  a.s  independent  (ullcgcs.  Other  pro- 
fessiotuil  eolh'gcs  are  emerging  under  t  he  gui.^c  t)f  .scIkkiIs  of  the  <(illrg<> 
cif  letters,  arts,  and  seiene<'s.  lOxlensioii  work  is  well  estahlished 
tlirougliout  I  he  State.  IC.xperimeni  iil  ion  ainl  research  in  \  arious 
fields  form  a  eonsi<lerahle  part  of  the  uin  \  crvity  s  activities.  .NO 
graduate  seliool  luis  heen  e.--tal»lished,  hut  a  considerahle  numhcr  of 
gniduate  students  are  in  attendance  aixl  the  catahtgue  outline^  the 
conditions   under  whieli    the    master's   and    (hxtor's   degree  may   he 
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earned.  The  people  of  Arizona  must  realize  that  their  institution  is 
no  longer  the  high  school  of  early  years,  nor  even  the  simple  college 
of  20  3'ears  ago,  but  that  it  is  a  real  State  university,  comparing  fav- 
orably in  scope  with  the  higher  educational  systems  of  most  of  the 
other  States  of  the  Union.  This  growth  is  well  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing tabular  presentation  appearing  in  the  University  of  Arizona 
student  publication  for  January  25,  1922: 

II.  GROWTH  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Presidents,  students,  professors,  graduates,  and  buildings. 


Years. 

Tresidciit. 

Stu- 
dents. 

Profes- 
sors. 

Grad- 
uates. 

Buildings  erected. 

1891-92 

Freeman 

32 
38 

57 

47 
100 
149 
156 
133 
225 
225 
215 
220 

205 

194 
225 
215 
237 
201 
200 
195 
200 
331 
375 
451 

633 

780 

755 

1,015 
1,C16 
1,732 
2,264 

6 

8 

7 

9 
10 

9 
11 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 

11 

15 
26 
30 
34 

39 
42 
44 
46 
46 
48 

52 

60 

68 

84 

78 

86 

95 

107 

3' 

1 
4 
4 
9 
8 
10 

5 

1 

10 
6 
6 
6 

University  Hall. 

1892-93 

1893-94 

Comstock 

(North  Hall. 
■  West  Cottage. 
1  East  Cottage. 

1894-95 

1895-96 

Soiith  Hall 

1896-97 

Billman 

I'arker  

1897-98 

1898-99 

1899-1900 



1900-1901 

1901-2 

1902-3 

Adams 

1903-4 

Babcock 

/Library. 
\Herring  Hall. 
Dining  Hall. 

1904-5 

1905-6 

1906-7 

19:17-8 

1908-9 1 

RpipTipn  TTall 

1909-10 1 

10  1 

1910-11 

11 

15 

8 
g 

1911-12 

Wilde 

1912-13 

1913-14 - 

1914-15 

1915-16 

Von  Klein  Smid 

2Q    fBarraoks 

lApricultural  Building. 
48 

1916-17 

48     New  Mechanic  Arts  Building. 

.,    (YHut. 

^^   tBirdCat'c. 

31  1  Mines  Building. 

64  1  Maricopa  Hall. 

75  [  steward  Observatory. 

1917-18 

1918-19 ' 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Like  most  other  State  universities,  the  present  University  of 
Arizona  is  not  the  result  of  any  initially  adopted  plan  of  develop- 
ment, but  rather  represents  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  State  as 
expressed  througli  the  needs  of  their  various  interests.  In  one  thing 
particularly  is  Arizona  to  be  congratulated,  namely,  in  her  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  plan  of  building  up  a  single  State  university  in  one 
place,  rather  than  a  number  of  schools  at  various  places  throughout 
the  State.  Many  times  those  States  which  have  divided  their  higher 
educational  efforts  geographically  have  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
educational  jealousies  and  unrest,  as  well  as  that  of  increased  ex- 
pense. The  surveys  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  have  always  in- 
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dorsed  the  policy  of  a  single  State  university,  and  the  committee 
feels  that  Arizona  is  following  the  best  possible  course  in  centralizing 
her  work. 

As  a  result  of  legislative  enactment,  the  State  school  for  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  State  nnive^sit3^  In 
this  one  particular  the  committee  believes  that  a  separation  should 
take  place.  The  work  of  a  school  of  this  type,  desirable  as  it  may  be, 
has  nothing  in  common  with  university  instruction,  and  its  mainte- 
nance should  not  be  charged  against  the  imivei'sity  budget.  The 
committee  therefore  recommends  that  the  State  school  for  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  be  separated  and  be  placed  under  control  other 
than  lliat  of  the  University  of  Arizona. 

III.  THE   DIVISIONS  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY. 

TirE  colle(;e  of  letters,  arts,  and  SCIENCE-S. 

The  core  of  every  State  university  and  of  nearly  every  university 
on  private  foundation  is  formed  by  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
(appearing  under  diverse  appellations),  which  offers  instruction  in 
the  humanities,  the  arts,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  natural  sciences, 
leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  give  sj)ecial 
vocational  training,  but  to  olfer  general  education.  This  may  serve 
in  some  cases  as  the  foundation  of  a  later  specialized  |)rofessi<>nal 
training.  In  any  event,  it  is  designed  to  enlarge  the  student's 
kriDwlcdge  of  the  basis  and  processes  of  civilization  and  of  the  laws 
of  ruiture,  to  stimulate  his  intellectual  interests,  to  cultivate  his  men- 
IjiI  indc[)(Mi(lcnce,  to  accustom  him  to  study;  in  fine,  to  render  him  a 
more  intelligent,  useful,  and  happy  citizen.  The  college  of  arts  and 
s<-ien(^es  is  not  only  the  center  of  almost  every  university,  it  is  the 
germ  from  which  most  universities  have  sprung.  It  has  generally 
been  the  first  (livision  of  the  univei'sity  to  Ix?  established.  Fr<'(|uently 
it  has  show  II  the  iiiost  |-Jipid  growth  of  all.  it  has  been  (•(  laic  tht^ 
prolilic  parent  of  new  technical  and  semitechnical  schools  and  collegi's. 
as,  for  example,  colleges  of  commerce  and  joiirn.ilisui.  But  ni  spite 
of  the  midliplicily  of  vocational  divisions  now  conunonly  iiwluded 
iti  the  organization  of  the  larger  universities,  the  position  ol  the 
college  of  arts  tind  sciences  througluuil  the  L'nited  Stjites  is  now 
stronger  than  ever,  llolh  absolutely  and  relativ(i|y  a  larger  pro|)or- 
tion  of  the.  yoijth  of  the  land  is  in  atlendanr<>  at  the.'^e  institutions 
than  ill  iiuy  |)revious  period.  It  is  lo  the  public  inl(>rest  that  still 
larger  numbers  should  a\ail  themselves  of  the  training  olb-icd  \>y 
such  colleges  in  the  future.  The  iiphuildiiig  of  a  successful  and  pro- 
gr(!.ssive  (Jemocra<-y  depends  upon  the  pt).s*t»ssion  of  «  high  degi-ee  of 
int«>lligencc  and  of  capacity  for  sound  judgment  of  i)ul>lic  ulfairs  by  a 
constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the  poj>ula(ion.      The  colleges  of 
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arts  and  sciences  have  proved  themselves  better  adapted  than  any 
other  instrument  yet  devised  for  the  development  of  these  qualities. 
State  legislatures  have  generally  recognized  this  fact.  On  the  whole 
they  have  made  liberal  provisions  for  general  higher  education  at 
State  expense. 

*  The  college  of  letters,  arts,  and  sciences  at  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona has  exhibited  a  development  similar  in  some  respects  to  that 
through  which  the  corresponding  divisions  of  other  State  universities 
have  passed,  in  other  respects  quite  different.  As  organized  in  1890 
the  university  consisted  of  an  agricultural  experiment  station,  a  col- 
lege of  agriculture,  and  a  college  of  mines  and  engineering.  Like 
most  new  universities  in  pioneer  States,  however,  it  appeared  that 
the  institution  must  first  prepare  the  majority  of  its  students  to 
undertake  real  college  work.  A  preparatory  department  was  estab- 
lished at  the  outset  and  was  maintained  until  1915,  when  the  high- 
school  facilities  in  the  State  justified  its  discontinuance.  During  the 
jBrst  18  years  of  the  university's  existence  the  students  in  this  depart- 
ment outnumbered  the  collegiate  students.  The  college  of  letters, 
arts,  and  sciences  gradually  evolved  out  of  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment. It  thus  came  into  being  subsequent  to  the  .creation  of  the  tv/o 
principal  technical  divisions  of  the  university. 

Of  late  the  college  'has  had  a  very  rapid  growth  (see  p.  89).  In 
scope  of  work  and  efficiency  of  instruction  the  committee  believes 
that  the  college  of  letters,  arts,  and  sciences  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  compares  favorably  with  other  standard  colleges  of  the  same 
type  throughout  the  United  States.  Its  organization  is  good,  and 
the  offerings  of  its  various  departments  are  in  general  comparable 
with  those  to  be  found  at  other  State  universities.  However,  this 
college  which  should  be  the  very  center  of  the  institution,  both  as 
regards  the  physical  plant  and  the  educational  plan,  is  a  homeless  and 
scattered  organization,  housed  in  various  buildings  primarily  dedi- 
cated to  other  purposes.  The  committee  believes  that  this  is  the 
most  serious  fault  to  be  found  with  the  university's  organization  and 
equipment  as  a  whole.  The  college  of  letters,  arts,  and  sciences, 
whose  departments  serve  every  other  college  and  school  of  the  uni- 
versity, should  unquestionably  be  located  in  a  separate  building, 
where  its  ofhces  and  classrooms,  excepting  the  sciences,  may  be 
housed  under  one  roof,  and  from  which  it  may  serve  its  sister  colleges 
efficiently.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  board  of  regents, 
in  planning  for  any  change  or  development  in  the  university,  con- 
sider among  the  first  of  its  problems  that  of  concentrating  the  work 
of  the  college  of  letters,  arts,  and  sciences  in  a  building  or  group  of 
buildings  primarily  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  peculiar  situation  by  which  three  professional  schools  (home 
economics,  law,  and  education)  are  included  in  the  organization  of 
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the  college  of  letters,  arts,  and  sciences  has  been  treated  in  a  previous 
chapter.     A  brief  discussion  of  these  three  schools  follows: 

THE    SriIOOL    OF    HOME    ECONOMTCS. 

Three  schedules  of  work  are  oflered  in  this  school,  one  in  foods  and 
nutrition,  one  in  textiles  and  clothing,  and  one  general  course  in 
home  economics.  All  lead  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in 
home  economies.  The  school  is  well  organized  and  in  seneral  is 
adequately  housed  and  equipped.  It  numbers  G4  students  in  its 
regular  major  courses  and  4G  additional  students  from  the  other 
departments  of  the  university  electing  one  or  more  courses.  There 
are  also  17  irregular  specials,  10  extension  students,  and  G  corres- 
pondence students.  Four  faculty  members  spend  their  entire  time 
in  instruction,  one  spends  part  time,  and  one  supervises  practice 
teaching  in  home  economics  in  the  public  schools  in  connection  with 
the  w^ork  of  the  school  of  education  (Smith-IIughes  fund).  The 
courses  offered  are  comparable  with  those  of  other  unixcrsif ics.  A 
practice  house  is  maintained. 

A  rather  striking  lack  of  correlation  is  observed  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  at  present  no  connection  between  the  school  of  home  eco- 
nomics and  the  university  dining  hall,  which  serves  more  than  300 
students.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  school  of  home  eco- 
nomics ascertain  the  probable  need  for  graduates  in  institutit)nal 
cookery  and  management  in  the  State  and  vicinity,  and,  if  the  Held 
seems  reasonably  broad,  submit  a  j)lan  by  which  the  university  dining 
hall  can  be  used  as  a  [)ractice  field  for  training  in  this  branch  of  work. 
Such  cooperation  between  llic  practical  and  theoretical  activities 
should  entail  little,  if  any,  adiiitional  expense. 

Most  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  of  home  economics  engage  in 
teaching  or  home  making.  The  calling  of  dietitian  in  hospitals  or 
other  institutions  has  attracted  only  <>ne  |)erson.  At  present  the 
<|uestioii  of  placing  graduates  is  not  a  dilliciill  one  A-^  the  nuniher 
grows,  a  careful  study  of  the  em|)loyiuent  possihilities  of  Arizona  for 
this  type  of  training  slioidd  be  encouraged. 

•lUK    S(  liool.    Ol'    LAW. 

'I'he  survey  of  the  I'liiversity  of  Aiizona,  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  lOducation  in  I'.MT,  <|uestioned  seriously  the  wisdom  of  establishing 
law  courses  leading  to  the  LL.  H.  degree.  It  advised  either  tho 
abandonment  of  the  degree  curriculum  as  then  organized,  or  a  peti- 
ti<»n  to  till'  legislature  to  aulliori/.e  a  ci>lle<re  of  law.  In  the,  mean- 
while  neither  recommendation  has  heen  carrie(|  out.  However,  Iho 
courses  in  law  have  been  organize<l  into  a  school  functioning  as  a 
depart menl  of  the  college  of  letters,  arts,  and  sciences.     This  school 
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has  a  faculty  of  four  f^iving  their  entire  time  to  the  teaching  of  law, 
and  a  student  body  of  55  candidates  for  the  law  degree  and  19  others 
electing  courses  in  law.  Only  one  course  is  given  by  a  person  not  a 
member  of  the  regular  university  staff. 

The  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  school  of  law  specify  the  com- 
pletion of  one  year  of  academic  work.  The  degree  of  LL.  B.  is  con- 
ferred upon  completion  of  three  additional  years  of  work  (78  hours) 
in  the  school  of  law.     The  degree  of  J.  D.  (juris  doctor)  is  conferred — 

upon  those  candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  school  of  law  who  have  satisfactorily  pursued 
and  obtained  credit  in  courses  of  study  in  the  school  of  law  totaling  78  semester  units 
and  who  either  have  been  granted  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  liachelor  of  science 
*  *  *,  or  are  pursuing  the  six-year  combined  course  of  collegiate  and  legal  studies 
offered  by  this  university.  Provided,  however,  that  candidates  for  the  degi'ee  of 
juris  doctor  must  attain  a  grade  above  the  grade  3  in  at  least  75  per  cent  of  their  total 
units  of  credit  in  law  courses  of  study. 

The  college  of  law  is  at  the  present  time  not  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Law  vSchools,  but  has  now  conformed  to  the 
standards  of  that  organization  in  all  respects  except  the  library 
(5,000  volumes)^  and  hopes  to  meet  the  library  requirement  soon. 
In  order  to  attain  this  standard  the  law  library  has  been  considerably 
increased,  but  the  provisions  for  consultation  and  reference  work  by 
professors  and  students  are  still  inadequate,  and  no  regular  librarian 
is  in  immediate  attendance.  The  offices  and  classrooms  are  dis- 
persed among  several  buildings. 

The  committee  is  impressed  with  the  earnest  spirit  in  the  school  of 
law  and  with  the  excellent  training  and  experience  of  its  faculty 
members.  The  position  of  the  school  in  the  general  university 
organization,  however,  remains  somewhat  anomalous.  Since  exist- 
ing legislation  seems  to  offer  no  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of 
the  school  of  law  as  a  separate  unit  of  the  university,  the  present 
committee  can  only  repeat  the  recommendation  of  the  former  survey, 
namely,  that  the  legislature  be  petitioned  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  college.  This  legislation  would  not  necessarily  in- 
crease the  expense  of  the  university,  since  a  college  of  law  already 
exists  in  fact. 

The  amount  and  the  quality  of  the  work  now  required  for  the 
LL.  B.  degree  undoubtedly  compare  favorably  with  the  require- 
ments of  many  standard  law  schools  of  the  country.  The  conditions 
wiiich  surround  the  bestowal  of  the  degree  J.  D.  are  less  satis- 
factory. This  degree  is  by  no  means  standardized  in  the  procedure 
of  various  law  schools  throughout  the  country.  It  may  mean  one 
thing  in  one  univcrsitv  and  another  thing  in  a  second.  As  a  matter 
of  practice,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  mere  differentiation  of 
grade  of  excellence  in  work  should  be  a  determining  factor  between 
the  LL.  B.  and  the  J.  D.,  although  it  is  realized  by  the  committee 
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that  the  University  of  Arizona  can  find  precedent  elsewhere  for  this 
practice.  The  school  of  law  of  the  Univei-sity  of  Arizona,  however, 
is  a  recently  created  organization.  It  has  not  3'et  been  ofriciaily 
admitted  to  the  Association  of  American  Law  vSchools,  althoutrh  it 
undoubtedly  will  soon  deserve  this  recognition.  The  committee 
feels  that  under  these  conditions  it  is  unwise  to  offer  the  J.  D.  degree, 
and  recommends  that  it  be  discontinued  for  the  present. 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    EDUCATION. 

The  work  in  education,  previously  a  department,  was  organized 
into  a  school,  functioning  as  a  division  of  the  colleges  of  letters,  arts, 
and  sciences,  in  1020.  In  September,  1922,  it  will  take  its  place  as 
an  independent  college  of  the  university.  In  the  various  classes  in 
education  there  are  212  students  (eliminating  duplicates),  20  of 
whom  are  majoring  in  education.  Students  ''are  expected  to  have 
attained  junior  standing  before  l)eing  admitted  to  the  courses  in  the 
school  of  education."  The  school  is  attempting  "to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  State  in  the  preparation,  training,  and  certification  of  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  administrative  school  officers."  The  present  organi- 
zation, as  it  appears  in  the  catalogue  for  1920-21,  follows: 

OKGANIZATIOV    AND    .«<COPK. 

As  at  present  organi/(Ml  tlie  school  of  e<lucation  through  the  co- 
operation of  other  departments  of  the  university  is  enabled  to  olfcr 
coui"ses  along  the  following  lines,  each  course  preparing  for  a  drfiniio 
type  of  position: 

I.  Division  of  Se<'oiKiary  Education,  pn-paring — 

(a)  Tearhore  and  hoada  of  departmeuta  in  aradcmic  8ul)jci"t8  in  hif;ii  pchoolfl 
anfl  junior  hi^li  flchools. 
II.    DiviMion  of  Vocafional  lOdtication,  propariiiR — 

(^M  TfJiclnTrt  f»f  !i','ri(iiltiiro,  indiii^trial  ;irt.><,  and  homo  oronomira  in  junior  hich 
H<h(K)Is  or  Inr  departmental  work    in    I  lie  upper   iinidca   in  cis;ht-pnid(» 
eleraenLary  8(Iuh)Ih. 
(6)  Toarhoru  and   hiiads  of  dopartmcuLa  in  a^riculluro,   induHtrial  artri.   and 
homo  economics  in  ^li^,'h  hcIiooIh  or  imrnuil  Mchools. 

(c)  Teachnrs  and  din-clora  of  Smith-HuKh(>H  vocational  work  in  hi>;h  schools. 

(d)  I'arm  and  hr*!!!*^  domf)nHlra(oi-H. 

(e)  ()r^,'ani7.rrrfl  and  dire<torH  of  Iwys'  and  aids'  clul)  work. 
ill     l)ivi.Hion  of  Supervinion  and  AdminiHtration.  pre|)BrinK  — 

(a)  SuporviHorH  and  Hupcrintondonis  for  city  achool  Bystcm.s. 

(h)  Supervi.Hors  and  rtupcrintcnd<«nt.H  for  counly  'rural)  school  !<y.<i"MH. 

(<•)  Principals  for  junior  and  Hcnior  hijs'h  sclu)f)ls. 

(rf)  Toafhers  and  flupervisom  of  physii'ttl  education  in  pulilir  schools. 

The  school  of  edurulion  of  the  University  of  .\rizona  stnufls  niono 
in  the  State  in  the  type  of  work  which  it  is  giving,  nn<l  does  not 
duj)ii<atc  the  field  of  the  Slate  normal  .schools  at  Tcmpe  and  Flag- 
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staff.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  need  in  Arizona  for  a  school  of 
education  of  the  kind  maintained  at  the  University  of  Arizona. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  secondary  school  system  in  the  State, 
which  is  novv"  afTiliated  ^\^th  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  requires  a  constant  supply  of  well-prepared 
high-school  teachers,  teachers  in  vocational  subjects,  and  school 
administrators.  No  political  unit  so  geographically  large  and  with  a 
population  of  the  size  of  Arizona's  should  be  forced  to  depend 
entirely  upon  other  States  to  train  its  teachers.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  a  college  of  education  at  the  university  is  not  only  justi- 
fiable, but  vital  in  its  importance  to  the  State  and  its  influence  upon 
education  in  Arizona. 

An  estimate  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  school  of  education, 
as  conceived  by  its  officers  and  faculty,  may  be  gained  from  the 
following  quotation  from  the  current  catalogue : 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  school  of  education  is  to  enable  the  university  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  State  in  the  preparation,  training,  and  certification  of  teachers,  super- 
Ansors,  and  administrative  school  officers.  However,  students  not  preparing  to  teach 
may  receiAe  certain  training  in  education  as  a  part  of  their  general  preparation  for 
the  duties  of  life  and  intelligent  citizenship. 

The  courses  of  study  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  teacher  or  school 
officer  should  have,  first  of  all  and  fundamental  to  all  subsequent  training,  a  broad 
and  liljeral  education;  second,  that  he  should  have  thorough  and  sul^stantial  scholar- 
ship in  the  subjects  he  proposes  to  teach;  and  third,  that  such  education  should  l)e 
Supplemented  by  professional  study  designed  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  pupils  to 
be  taught,  the  problems  to  be  met  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the  new  meaning  of 
the  subjects  of  instruction.  For  the  prospective  teacher,  this  policy  places  the  em- 
phasis upon  the  sulsject  he  intends  to  teach,  the  student  majoring  in  such  subject 
and  taking  education  only  as  an  auxiliary  study.  For  supervisors  and  school  execu- 
tives, however,  it  is  advisable  to  major  in  education,  either  as  a  part  of  a  four-year 
course  leading  to  a  degree,  or  preferably  in  addition  to  such  a  course. 

The  committee  indorses  entirely  the  principles  just  quoted.  It 
desires,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  program  out- 
lined on  page  14  is  a  very  extensive  one.  Tlie  work  in  education 
has  been  developed  within  the  short  space  of  two  or  three  years 
from  a  department  into  a  degree-granting  college.  In  such  a  rapid 
process  of  expansion,  many  basic  principles  of  administration  and 
practice  must  be  determined.  Relations  with  other  colleges  of  the 
university  must  be  established  on  the  basis  of  mutual  agreement. 
The  committee  believes  that  further  extension  in  the  functions,  or 
field  of  subject  matter  oftered,  should  be  most  carefully  considered 
while  the  new  college  is  defining  its  relations  wathin  the  university 
organization  and  finding  its  proper  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  State. 
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THE   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT 

STATION. 

The  develo})mont  of  agricultural  instiuclioii  and  rosoairh  at  the 
University  of  Arizona  has  taken  a  somewhat  unusual  course.  The 
university  was  organized  subsequently  to  the  passage  of  the  Hatch 
Act  of  1SS7.  As  the  State  (then  Territorial)  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  the  university  was  entitled  to  an  annual  apj^ro- 
priation  under  the  Hatch  Act  of  $15,000  for  the  cstahlisliment  and 
maintenance  of  an  agricultural  experiment  station.  This  amount 
was  increased  by  S15,000  annually  under  the  ])rovisions  of  the  Adams 
Act  of  1906.  Arizona  was  almost  exclusively  a  mining  Territory 
at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  university.  The  latent  agri- 
cultural possibilities  of  the  region  were  not  realized.  Indeed,  the 
science  of  agriculture  as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  aiid  lauds  was 
still  in  its  rudimentary  stages,  'i'here  was  consequently  no  demand 
for  collegiate  courses  in  scientific  agriculture.  I'nder  these  circum- 
stances the  decision  was  made  to  establish  fii-st  of  all  the  experiment 
station  and  to  postpone  until  later  the  organizatitm  of  courses  of 
instruction  in  agriculture.  For  17  years  the  agricultui-al  ex])eiiment 
station  re])resente(l  the  sole  cH'ort  of  the  university  in  the  Held  (»f 
agriculture. 

During  this  j>eriod  and  subsequently  the  station  has  cai-ri(Ml  on 
investigations  relating  to  dry  farming,  live-stock  j)roduction  and 
feeding,  range  conservation  and  imj)rovement,  intensive  agriculture 
under  irrigation,  and  ])oultry.  In  addition  to  the  work  done  in  llie 
vicinity  of  the  university,  it  has  conducteil  t'xj)eriments,  and  more 
iceently  demonstrations,  at  seven  other  farms  and  substations  in 
\  aiious  parts  of  the  State  where  diflerent  conditions  of  soil,  climate, 
and  water  sujtjdy  j)revail.  The  station  has  s])onsored  nnic  h  of  the 
legislation  })assed  by  the  .State  legislature  bearijig  on  range  imj)ro\('- 
ment,  in  particular  the  ()4l)-n(Te  grazing  hotnestead  law.  h  has  con- 
tributiMJ  largely  not  only  to  prolitable  f.irniing  in  the  State,  bul  also 
to  the  general  knowledge  of  efl'eclive  methods  of  live-stock  produc- 
tion in  (h'sert  regions  and  of  agrietdtin-e  inider  irrigation. 

Instruction  in  agricidlure  began  in  MK)S  with  the  establiyjnncnt 
of  a  two-year  cini ieiiluin.  In  P.H  I  a  foin-vear  currieidum  leaditi"' 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  sci(>nce  in  agriculture  was  ndded. 

The  college  now  has  13.')  inidergradinit(»  itnd  ."»  graduate  students. 
(F(»r  c(»mparati\('  ligure.s  .see  p.  89.)  Thirty-eight  students  lm\e 
been  gradinited  in  the  fi.ur-yoar  course  since  its  establishment  in 
1!MI.  ^^'llile  these  ligiires  seem  comparatively  snndl,  it  nni->l  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  work  of  the  experiment  station  was  estid)- 
lished  long  before  the  teaching  function  was  a.ssumed,  and  that  ex- 
jteriment  and  researr-h  still  constitute  a  major  part  of  the  jielivity 
of  the  eond)ined  orLMiiiznlions. 
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The  interrelation  between  the  teaching  function  of  the  college  and 
the  experimental  and  research  activity  as  represented  by  the  experi- 
ment station  is  close.  Many  faculty  members  divide  their  time 
between  the  two,  and  it  is  extremcl}^  difficult  to  draw  a  definite  line 
between  the  organizations  of  college  and  station,  so  closely  have 
they  become  intermingled.  The  fact  that  the  area  of  farm  land  in 
the  State  has  increased  more  than  fourfold  during  the  decade  1910- 
1920  has  without  cjuestion  been  due  in  part  to  the  experimental 
work  of  the  university  through  its  agricultural  college  and  experi- 
ment station.  This  increase  has  brought  with  it  a  great  number  of 
problems  which  demand  solution,  so  that  perhaps  more  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  college  for  increases  in  experimental  and 
research  facilities,  than  upon  any  other  division  of  the  university. 
The  regents  have  wisely  adopted  a  liberal  policy  in  meeting  such 
demands.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  reduction  in  the  uni- 
versity's income  must  necessarily  curtail  expansion  here  as  in  other 
branches  of  activity. 

COLLEGE    OF    MINES    AND    ENGINEERING. 

Mining  is  and  apparently  will  long  be  the  dominant  industry  of 
Arizona.  From  the  beginning  the  university  has  made  provisions 
for  the  training  of  mining  engineers.  Quite  appropriately,  mining 
has  been  emphasized  beyond  the  other  branches  of  engineering. 
Not  only  in  the  legislative  act  specifying  the  departments  of  the 
institution,  but  in  the  title  of  organization  of  the  engineering  college 
of  the  university,  this  emphasis  appears.  The  officers  of  the  uni- 
vei'sity  appreciate  the  extraordinary  advantages  for  the  development 
of  a  strong  college  or  school  of  mines  which  the  location  of  the  uni- 
versity affords.  They  also  realize  that  in  a  State  with  as  small  a 
population  as  Arizona  (and  hence  limited  funds  for  university  sup- 
port) it  would  be  imwise  to  attempt  to  develop  equally  manj^  different 
lines  of  technical  instruction.  The  forms  of  technical  training  which 
can  be  utilized  in  the  leading  industries  of  the  State  should  have  first 
consideration.  Other  technological  curricula  may  to  a  certain  extent 
be  made  contributory  to  these.  It  has  been,  therefore,  the  policy  to 
make  the  college  of  mines  and  engineering  primarily  a  mining  school 
and  gradually  to  bring  it  to  a  position  of  leadership  among  the  mining 
schools  of  the  country.  The  committee  applauds  this  policy.  The 
University  of  Arizona  may  achieve  a  national  reputation  for  the 
highest  excellence  in  one  or  perhaps  two  technical  branches.  But 
it  can  only  do  so  by  concentration  of  effort;  and  indeed  it  is  only  by 
concentration  that  it  can  fully  subserve  the  vocational  needs  of  its 
constituency. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  college  of  mines  and  engineering  is  placed 
the  Arizona  State  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  dean  of  the  college  acting  as 
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its  director.  The  work  of  this  bureau  has  been  of  extraordinary 
importance  in  the  development  of  Ai'izona.  Since  the  work  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  has  been  able  lo  reach  but  a  small 
part  of  the  State,  questions  regarding  the  geology  of  still  unsurveyed 
sections  are  coming  in  to  the  State  university  in  great  numbei-s. 
These  are  answered  by  the  bureau  of  mines  on  the  basis  of  the  con- 
siderable amount  of  original  work  done  by  that  organization  in  map- 
ping geological  conditions  in  the  less-known  sections.  A  geological 
map  of  the  entire  State  is  in  process  of  preparation  at  the  bureau, 
and  a  base  map  has  already  been  issued.  The  college  and  the  State 
bureau  cooperate  closely  with  the  United  States  mines"  experiment 
station,  supported  by  Federal  funds  and  housed  in  the  mining  and 
engineering  building. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  college  of  mines  and  engineering 
has  made  remarkable  progress.  An  excellent  building  has  been 
erected  in  part  by  vState  funds  and  in  part  by  private  subscriptions 
from  the  mming  companies.  A  building  for  mechanic  arts  was  erected 
in  1918,  where  laboratories  for  machine  work,  wood  work,  and  forging 
are  located.  The  college's  facilitie.s  for  training  in  mining  engineer- 
ing are  excellent,  and  in  some  particulars  of  the  very  iiighest  rank. 
The  c(|uipment  in  tiie  mechanical  and  electrical  laboratories,  wiiile 
fairly  aderpiate,  is  scaiccly  comparabh*  with  that  in  most  State  univer- 
sities. The  work  in  geology,  mineralogy,  ami  petrology  is,  as  is 
natural,  higldy  dcvcloj^cd.  The  school  hsxs  an  excellent  museum  in 
these  dcpartnu'nts,  whicii  is  now  being  atlequately  classihcd  and  dis- 
playe<|. 

Th(!  faculty  is  largely  confined  to  full  professors,  since  the  rela- 
tively small  attendance  Inus,  until  now,  scarcely  justified  the  employ- 
ment of  other  instructors  in  addition  to  ihc  dcpari  nunl  heads. 
This  has  rcsultcMJ  in  a  high-giade  type  of  work,  since  all  students 
have  been  ii\  direct  contact  with  exj)erienccd  and  highl\  tranicd 
specialists  in  each  depaiMment  of  work.  The  desire  of  the  hoard  of 
ref^eiits  t<»  make  this  colU-tre  of  mines  and  ein'ineci  iti<r  a  leader  ainon'r 
schools  of  the  type  is  being  gradually  icali/cil.  Arizona  furiiishes 
an  unsurpa.ssed  field  for  the  location  of  such  a  coll(>ge.  The  material 
e(iuipment  in  buihiings  and  in  nnning  engineering  has  been  l)rought 
to  a  high  standanl.  Tlie  faculty  is  well  clio>rn.  It  will.  Iiiiwe\er, 
be  scarcely  possible  to  bring  to  the  service  of  the  university  many 
of  the  leading  national  figures  in  mining  eduiatinn  at  th(>  salaries 
now  paid  by  the  university.  The  ad<lilion  of  a  few  more  such  out- 
standing men  to  the  facidty  would  lontrihute  gieatly  to  the  value 
of  the  training  given  and  to  the  estiimitictn  and  rank  of  the  college. 
As  a  matter  of  administrative  policy,  it  would  doubtless  be  unwise 
to  pay  disproportionate  salaries  from  the  regular  university  resources. 
Tlie  college  will  therefore  have  to  look  to  private  sources  for  endow- 
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ments  sufTicient  to  attract  to  its  service  men  who  have  attained  the 
highest  chstinction  in  the  sphere  of  mining  education.  The  com- 
mittee heartily  indorses  tiic  work  of  the  college  of  mines  and  engineer- 
ing; It  meets  directly  and  efficiently  one  of  the  greatest  single  needs 
of  the  State. 

EXrERIMENTATION    AND    RESEARCH. 

The  spirit  which  underlies  independent  investigation  is  very  strong 
at  the  University  of  Arizona.  The  physical  presence  in  the  immedi- 
ate organization  of  divisions  devoted  primarily  to  this  interest,  such 
as  the  agricultural  experiment  station,  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines  experiment  station,  and  the  Arizona  Bureau  of  Mines  offers  a 
natural  and  most  desirable  incentive  toward  such  work  throughout 
the  whole  institution.  Arizona  has  contributed  liberally  toward  the 
conduct  of  research,  realizing  that  her  future  as  a  State  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  studies  carried  on  in  mining,  engineering  and 
agriculture  at  the  State  univereity. 

Eight  experimental  farms,  tracts,  and  orchards  are  listed  under 
the  agricultural  experiment  station,  the  unusual  number  being 
claimed  as  necessary  on  account  of  the  variety  in  climate  and  condi- 
tions of  rainfall  and  irrigation  throughout  the  State.  It  has  been 
impossible  for  the  committee,  in  the  brief  period  at  its  disposal,  to 
visit  these  experimental  stations.  Repeated  suggestions  are,  however, 
heard  as  to  the  possibility  of  abandoning  at  least  one  of  the  farms. 
The  committee,  through  lack  of  closer  study  of  the  situation,  has  no 
recommendation  to  make  in  this  matter,  but  wishes  to  suggest  its 
further  investigation  by  the  regents. 

The  work  of  the  Arizona  Bureau  of  Mines  has  already  been  briefly 
discussed  in  this  chapter  under  the  description  of  the  college  of  mines 
and  engineering.  The  research  in  this  bureau  and  in  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  is  almost  entirely  of  an  industrial  or  practical 
type,  as  is  natural  in  a  State  university.  Pure  science  is,  however, 
not  unrepresented  in  the  work  of  other  departments  of  the  university. 
The  archaeological  work  of  the  State  Museum  has  been  noteworthy, 
and  the  recent  completion  of  the  Steward  Observatory,  with  its 
36-inch  reflecting  telescope,  will  permit  a  program  of  astronomical 
research  for  which  the  climate  of  Arizona  is  peculiarly  adapted.  The 
committee  wishes  to  indorse  heartily  the  progressive  spirit  which 
has  led  the  people  of  Arizona  to  devote  considerable  funds  to  the 
development  of  that  research  and  experimentation  which  should  be 
so  vital  a  part  of  the  work  of  a  State  university. 

EXTENSION. 

The  extension  work  of  the  university  is  centered  in  three  departr 
ments:  The  Arizona  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  agricultural  extension 
service,  and  the  general  extension  service.     The  bureau  of  mines 
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publishes  bulletins  of  interest  to  minors  and  prospectors,  classifies 
rock  and  mineral  specimens,  makes  geologic  and  topograpiiic  maps, 
gives  lectures,  and  holds  institutes  in  mining  camps,  and  in  general 
disseminates  publicity  relating  to  Arizona's  mineral  industries.  The 
agricultural  extension  service  maintains  a  fully  develoj)ed  system  of 
county  home  demonstration  workers,  county  agricultural  agents, 
boys'  and  girls'  club  workers,  and  extension  specialists  in  various 
branches.  Both  of  these  services  are  undoubtedly  justified  by  the 
nature  of  Arizona's  two  greatest  industries  and  lill  a  ilefinite  need 
within  the  State. 

An  attempt  has  more  recently  been  made  to  organize  a  general 
extension  division,  to  bring  other  departments  of  the  imivei-sity 
within  reach  of  all  the  people  in  the  State.  The  program  includes 
correspondence  work,  university  extension  classes  and  lectures, 
visual  education,  loan  package  library  service,  high-school  debating 
leagues,  and  the  dissemination  of  general  information.  The  work 
has  been  fairly  successful,  although  it  has  had  to  contend  with  the 
obstacles  of  difficulty  of  tra\('l  in  Arizona  and  lack  of  sufiiciont 
personnel  to  offer  courses  and  supervise  instructional  activities. 
The  opportunity  for  service  is  undoubted.  It  is,  however,  (piest ion- 
able  whether  the  present  method  of  counting  extension  work  as  a 
part  of  the  instructor's  regular  term  load  will  ever  arouse  in  the 
members  of  the  faculty  the  enthusiasm  so  necessary  for  tiic  success 
of  such  a  project.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  general 
extension  work  should  find  its  field  to  a  large  extent  in  the  cities  of 
the  State,  wlicrc  popiilai  ion  is  most  concentratt'd  jnid  to  wliidi  ihc 
(jtlier  extension  divisions  do  not  extend  their  activities.  It  iccoin- 
mends  that  tlir  possibility  of  holding  extension  classes  and  Icciiues 
in  the  cities  l)e  carefully  considered.  Such  classes  can  be  made  to  a 
lai'gc  degre(>  self-suj)porting  and  should  entail  little,  if  any,  additional 
financial  burden  upon  the  university, 
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In  studying  the  internal  administration  of  the  university,  the 
committee  was  commissioned  by  the  board  of  regents  to  ascertain 
in  so  far  as  possible  the  degree  of  "educational  and  financial  effi- 
ciency'' now  existent  in  the  institution  and  to  suggest  changes  in 
organization  and  practice  wherever  such  changes  might  seem  advis- 
able. The  regents  desired  that  the  committee  pay  especial  attention 
to  the  budget  to  be  prepared  for  the  3'ear  1922-23.  As  a  result  the 
committee  gave  considerable  time  to  personal  conferences  with  the 
deans  of  the  colleges  of  letters,  arts,  and  sciences,  of  agriculture,  and 
of  mines  and  engineering,  during  which  all  department  heads  were 
asked  to  submit  their  plans  and  budgets,  and  these  were  discussed 
in  detail.  While  the  committee  naturally  exercised  no  budget 
control,  it  drew  up  for  the  regents  and  submitted  in  its  preliminary 
report  a  summary  statement  of  proposed  increases  and  decreases  in 
departmental  expenditures  based  upon  the  details  gathered  in  these 
conferences.  In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  gain  a  definite  knowl- 
edge of  budgeting  practice  at  the  university. 

In  general,  the  committee  has  the  impression  that  conditions  at 
the  university  are  good,  both  as  regards  educational  efficiency  and 
financial  practice.  The  university  has  passed  through  a  period  of 
unusual  expansion,  as  a  result  of  unusual  increase  in  attendance 
and  public  demand.  The  administration  has  been  efficient,  but 
highly  personal.  Many  details  usually  delegated  to  others  in  insti- 
tutions of  similar  size  have  been  handled  in  the  president's  office. 
Expenditures  and  policies  of  importance  have  been  intrusted  to  his 
judgment.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  excellent  results 
have  been  obtained  in  this  way,  largely  through  the  untiring  industry 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  former  president.  As  a  matter  of  future 
policy,  however,  a  plan  of  greater  delegation  of  authority  by  the 
president  is  believed  to  be  wise.  As  has  already  been  recommended, 
the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  board  of  regents  should  also 
be   more   clearly   defined,    and    the   relation   between   regents    and 

president  more  definitely  outlined. 
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I.  ACADEMIC  CONTROL. 

Recently  a  new  plan  of  internal  academic  administration  was  pro- 
posed by  the  faculty  and  adminstrative  officers  and  approved  by  the 
board  of  regents.'  Tiie  plan  which  provides  for  a  considerable 
delegation  of  responsibility  and  sets  up  methods  of  procedure  and 
certain  safeguards,  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  modern  university 
control  and  represents  in  most  particulars  a  thoroughly  excellent 
and  efficient  scheme  of  administration.  I'nfortunately  the  departure 
.  of  tlie  president  from  odice  soon  after  its  adoption  has  thrown  the 
entire  burden  of  decision  upon  the  acting  president  and  upt)n  the 
administrative  committee.  As  a  natural  result,  many  nonacademic 
details  have  been  referred  bv  these  authorities  to  the  b)ard  of  regents 
for  solution  and  the  local  members  of  the  board  have  been  forced 
to  carry  an  unusually  heavy  load  of  responsibility.  Wlien  a  j)er- 
maniint  president  is  chosen,  it  .s'hould  ])C  possible  to  carry  out  most 
of  the  provisions  of  the  new  plan  of  administration  successfully. 
Certain  comments  upon  the  plan,  however,  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selves to  those  who  have  had  experience  in  similar  situations. 

Tlie  administrative  committee  apparently  numbers  10,  possibly  11, 
persons.  Tliis  is  perhaps  an  over-large  number  for  leady  action  :in<i 
for  assembly  in  case  of  emergency.  It  shouUl  l)e  remembt-red  that 
this  body  has  no  K-gislative  function.  Its  duties  are  adsisory,  and 
final  jurisdiction  remains  with  the  faculty.  In  view  of  this,  a  com- 
mitl^'c  of  live  or  seven,  with  power  to  associate  with  itself  tem- 
pornrily  any  persons  with  special  knowledge  i)earing  on  the  case  in 
hand,  would  seem  i)etter  adapted  to  the  duties  as  outliurd. 

'I'liL'  main  objection  to  the  plan  of  administration  a.s  it  now  exists 
lies,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  in  the  reference  of  all  details 
of  legislation  to  so  large  a  hody  as  th(>  (Mitire  univeisity  faeulu. 
It  is  the  experience  of  many  larger  institutions  that  most  ([uestions 
of  detail  in  a(a<lemi<;  procedme  have  In  Ix^  settled  in  smaller  gr(»u|)s 
or  eommittees.  The  general  univ(>rsity  faculty  shoidd  indeeil  meet, 
possiblv  <tnee  a  month,  and  should  diseu.ss  broad  (jucstions  of  iini- 
versitv  policy  acc(»rding  lo  pii»grams  systematically  laid  out  in 
advanej?  jiy  its  own  ci»nimiltees.  It  should  have  the  right  to  deeide 
these  policies,  when  dei  ision  is  necessary,  hiK  it  should  not  l)e  calleil 
upon  lo  unrni  every  week  or  ofiener  lo  pass  upon  such  matters  as 
the  offeiing  of  a  new  sul)je(;t.  the  exact  amount  of  cnMlit  to  be 
allowed  to  till-  or  that  student,  or  the  infraction  of  an  academic  inlc 
Such  really  vital  general  (piestioius  jus  the  eslahlishmeiit  of  a  new 
college  or  department,  tlu;  attitude  of  the  institution  toward  scholar- 
ship, studi-nt  activities,  the  hoiior  system  or  the  jjoinl  system,  shoidd 
undoubtedly   engage   the   attention   of  the  entire   faculty,   but  most 

>  See  Appendix  I  (or  the  plan  aa  D'i'>{jt.>j. 
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questions  of  petty  legislation  or  administrative  detail  can  ])e  more 
readily  and  satisfactorily  settled  in  smaller  groups.  Just  where  the 
division  of  responsibility  should  come  is  a  matter  which  might  well 
be  decided  by  the  president,  the  deans,  or  the  administrative  com- 
mittee, with  the  safeguard  that  appeal  from  the  decision  of  any  less 
inclusive  body  might  at  any  time  be  taken  to  the  university  faculty 
by  any  faculty  member.  The  committee  believes  that  the  business 
of  the  university  would  be  considerably  expedited  by  the  formation 
of  a  faculty  senate  or  council  with  legislative  povv'er,  to  consist  of  all 
heads  of  departments,  or  if  this  body  still  be  too  large,  of  a  limited 
number  of  elected  delegates  from  each  college  or  division.  In  making 
this  recommendation  the  committee  does  not  desire  to  limit  in  any 
way  the  academic  status  or  rights  of  any  faculty  member.  The 
right  of  appeal  to  the  entire  faculty,  as  mentioned  above,  should  pro- 
vide a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  present  system,  which  in  the 
minds  of  at  least  some  of  the  faculty  members  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  is  cumbersome  and  unwieldy. 

THE    registrar's    OFFICE. 

One  of  the  features  of  American  university  development  is  the 
evolution  of  the  administrative  machinery.  From  small  and  often 
one-man  concerns,  higher  educational  institutions  have  grown  into 
complicated  enterprises.  Consequently,  one  type  of  work  after 
the  other  has  been  delegated  to  deans,  bursers,  cashiers,  registrars, 
etc.  So  recent  has  been  this  evolution,  and  so  continuing  is  it  now, 
that  the  duties  of  these  functionaries  are  not  always  clearly  defined. 

Especially  is  tliis  true  of  the  position  of  registrar.  The  office 
began  as  a  maker  and  repository  of  student  records;  that  is,  it  was 
chiefly  clerical  in  natm'e.  With  the  ever-increasing  complexity 
of  administration,  the  former  position  has  in  many  institutions 
evolved  into  an  important  administrative  one.  In  fact,  university 
administration  is  now  more  and  more  being  thought  of  as  consisting 
of  two  great  divisions  dealing  respectively  with  finance  and  personnel. 
In  the  evolution  above  mentioned  the  financial  management  for 
obvious  reasons  has  often  greatly  overshadowed  the  personnel  or 
academic  side  of  administration.  Fortunately  there  is  a  change 
occurring  in  this  matter,  and  the  personnel  side  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly prominent.  In  this  shifting,  the  registrar  is  taking  his  place 
alongside  those  others,  such  as  deans,  comptrollers,  etc.,  whose 
business  it  is  to  see  that  the  university  runs  smoothly  and  that 
its  real  work  is  properly  done. 

The  functions  of  a  registrar  are  several.  First,  there  is  the  making, 
keeping,  and  analysis  of  student  records  and  statistics.  So  much 
of  a  record  of  a  student's  life  history  must  be  on  file  as  is  necessary 
and  helpful  in  directing  bis  course  and  conduct  in  the  university. 
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This  is  a  most  necessary  service.  Because  it  entails  nuuli  routine 
and  much  contact  with  students,  it  requires  a  well-organized  system. 

Then  there  is  the  important  function  of  the  analysis  of  records, 
wliich  is  occupying  an  increasingly  j)rominent  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  university  policies.  It  is  precisely  in  this  that  the  registrar 
is  becoming  a  functionary  of  no  second-rate  importance.  lie  tlius 
becomes  the  right  hand  of  the  whole  administration,  for  thrcHigh 
him  much  of  the  institution's  real  work  can  be  learned,  verified, 
and  evaluated.  The  proper  use  of  his  records  assists  in  removing 
university  administration  from  a  basis  of  mere  general  impressions 
and  rumors  to  a  basis  of  o])jective  fact.  'J'hus  the  registrar  is  in  a 
strategic  and  influential  position. 

A  second  function  which  is  usually  assigned  to  the  registrar  is 
that  of  passing  on  the  fidfillment  of  entrance  requirements.  The 
survey  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  in  1917.  recommended  that  this  work  be  delegated  to 
the  registrar,  and  this  recommendation  was  adopted,  v^uch  a  plan 
probably  represents  the  most  eflicicnt  method  of  caring  for  this 
work.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  tlie  registrar  at  Arizona  is  also 
the  high-school  visitor  fur  tlie  university.  This  anangement  helps 
to  give  him  the  necessary  contact  with  the  schools  from  which  the 
university  (h'aws  its  students.  With  lli(>  small  innnber  of  high 
schools  in  the  State,  this  appeal's  to  be  an  excellent  ni-rangcnient 
both  for  the  liigh  schools  and  for  the  university. 

A  third  function  performed  by  the  registrar  of  th(>  uin\crsitv  is 
that  of  secretary  to  llic  faiiilly.  This  is  another  service  whii  h  the 
(•(iminittee  holds  to  be  |)tii|)eily  Itxalcd.  a^  it  keeps  the  registrar 
in  intimate  contact  with  the  woi'k  of  the  faculty  in  determining  the 
curriculum,  standaids,  etc. 

Finally,  the  coniiuittee  is  of  the  o|)inion  that  the  registrar "s  o(hc(> 
IS  well  administered.  The  records  since  the  pres(>nt  arrangement 
has  been  elFected  are  very  well  classified  and  kept,  and  tlie\  aic 
icadily  available.  There  is  a  line  jip|)recialion  of  the  work  of  ijio 
ollice.  Studies  are  constantly  being  made  to  show  the  eU'ectiveness 
of  the  policies  in  vogue.  An  effort  is  also  being  nuide.  so  far  as  time 
permits,  to  <-lassify  and  study  the  earlier  records.  Th(»  board  of 
re«'ents  will  do  well  to  maintain  this  oHlce  at  hiirh  cdiciency. 

TJiK   F..\i".(tTivii  sK(  i;kim:v. 

Commensurate  with  tlie  nation-wide  «levelopment  »>f  the  regi>trar's 
ollicc  durin<£  the  last  two  decades  has  been  that  of  the  duties  of  the 
executive  secretary.  ;\s  institutions  increased  in  size  and  complex- 
ity of  organization,  it  became  incr«'asingly  necessary  for  the  ])resi(lent 
to  have  some  one  to  whom  he  might  delegate  those  administrative 
details  which  he  no  longer  iiad  time  to  stipervisc  in  person.     As  is 
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natural  under  such  conditions,  the  executive  secretary  is  often  an 
emergency  man,  taking  on  burdens  in  this  field  or  that,  as  circum- 
stances may  dictate.  Needless  to  say,  an  individual  of  the  greatest 
personal  ability  and  administrative  judgment  is  required  for  this 
important  oflice.  At  Arizona  the  executive  secretary  devotes  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  problem  of  purchasing  and  has  become, 
in  fact,  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  institution.  This  highly  important 
activity  the  committee  believes  to  be  well  organized  and  adminis- 
tered. An  analysis  of  his  other  duties  is  difficult,  by  reason  of  their 
variety.  It  is  evident,  however,  to  even  the  casual  observer  that 
the  present  incumbent  of  this  office  has  developed  his  activities  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  office  of  executive  secretary  has  become  one 
of  the  really  important  administrative  positions  at  the  university. 
Eventually,  with  the  further  growth  of  the  institution,  it  is  possible 
that  a  purchasing  agent  should  be  added  to  the  organization  of  the 
university  business  office,  leaving  the  executive  secretary  more  time 
for  general  administrative  detail. 

II.  FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  CONTROL. 

The  financial  administration  of  the  university  has  been  very 
seriously  hindered  (as  has  been  the  case  in  many  other  public  in- 
stitutions for  higher  education)  by  a  shifting  plan  of  income  and  by 
the  introduction,  at  various  periods,  of  changing  systems  of  account- 
ing. The  fact  that  Arizona  is  a  young  State  has  naturally  led  to  the 
frequent  introduction  of  new  laws  and  plans  for  the  support  of  the 
university.  Various  administrations  have  imposed  such  schedules 
for  accounting  and  reporting  as  seemed  best  to  them,  and  as  a  result 
it  has  never  been  possible  to  set  up  a  permanent  system  of  classifica- 
tion of  expenditures.  Hence  comparisons  from  year  to  year  on  a 
uniform  basis  are  very  difficult  to  make. 

Tl)e  general  tendency  of  these  changes,  ending  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  mill-tax  principle,  has  undoubtedly  been  for  the  good  of 
tlie  university.  However,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  pursue, 
and  to  })hin  for  the  future,  any  definite  academic  financial  policy 
when  such  vital  questions  remain  subject  to  sudden  change  as  the 
system  of  tax  support,  the  control  of  receipts  from  internal  sources 
(fees,  sale  of  products,  etc.),  the  reversion  of  unexpended  balances, 
and  the  system  of  accounting. 

The  State  of  Arizona  needs  first  of  all  in  the  conduct  of  its  univer- 
sity a  definite  permanent  policy  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  in  these 
particulars.  Not  until  such  a  policy  is  adopted  and  adhered  to  for 
a  number  of  years  can  adequate  comparisons  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures by  years  be  set  up,  and  not  until  such  comparisons  can  be  made 
will  it  be  possible  for  the  people  of  the  State  to  gain  easily  an  intelli- 
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gent  comprehension  of  the  financial  alTairs  of  their  university  as 
related  to  a  succession  of  yeare  or  to  the  expenditures  of  other  Stat^ 
universities.  A  legislative  recess  in  the  process  of  revising  unive»-sity 
legislation  would  enahle  the  university  regents  to  devote  their  un- 
divided attention  to  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  the  univei"sity  rather 
than  to  the  necessity  of  constant  readjustment  in  the  plan  of  linanci.d 
support  and  control. 

THE    BUIXiET. 

The  material  welfare  of  every  univei'sity  is  so  intimately  related 
to  proper  budgeting  procedure  that  the  budget  may  be  truh'  called 
the  foundation  of  academic  financial  success.-  Budgeting  implies 
nothing  more  formidable  than  an  accurate  estimate  and  prt)j)er 
classification  of  anticipated  annual  income  and  expenditure.  Until 
the  influence  of  certain  great  private  educational  foundations  began 
to  be  felt,  university  and  college  accounting  could  scarcely  be  counted 
as  an  exact  science.  Much  of  the  former  diversity  and  lack  of  system 
has  now  disappeared  under  the  better  methods  encouraged  by 
accountants  trained  in  academic  as  well  as  financial  procedure.  Bud- 
geting, accounting,  and  reporting  should  i)e  simj)ly  various  aj)plica- 
tions  of  some  standard  system  of  classification  of  accounts.  As  a 
matter  of  actual  practice,  the  system  of  accounting  employed  by  a 
vState  or  other  political  subdivision,  being  primarily  adapted  to  oilier 
jxibhc  offices  and  functions,  is  seldom  suited  to  the  uses  of  a  univer- 
sity. Often  it  is  subject  to  change  with  each  new  administration. 
Hence  it  is  <lifficult  for  a  publi*-  university  to  reconcile  its  practice 
with  changifig  re(juirements  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  at  the  same 
time  with  S(»un(l  aendemic  procedure. 

It  is  i^artly  for  these  reasons  tliat  the  University  ()f  Arizona  lai-ks  .a 
unified  system  of  inti'inal  l)udget  administration.  There  is  at 
present  no  uniform  system  of  classificatiot\  of  pro|)osed  expenditure 
foi-  the  purposj'  of  securing  a<lvanco  estimates  from  th(»  various 
(h'partments  in  making  up  the  annual  budget.  I'wich  coHege  has  its 
own  system,  in  fact  in  some  cases  each  dt  pdrtmrnt  chi.ssifies  pntposed 

« "  Til  ( Ihn  work  The  ne<*3.sily  for  soiiictlunK 

of  fhi- >('>rl  1  it  tlinl  111  .till.  A  i.ul^rt  .>   triii  froiim-nily  tmvc  n  wdrMni; 

bii'tfTt,  III  <ii'  inottuir.      It)  .i|i  to  tlir  ci|MTHiioii!i  of  iho  yiiints  iho  wurklii^ 

piniis  forn  l>iiil'iin»;  tx-.ir  to  llmi"  i  oi  ihui  iiinl<tiiitc.     Th<<  roiii|>lolo  worklnn  IhhIkoI  inny  Ik'  1..,.;  .^i 

trpon  115  a  Kitidi'lxiok  to  uU  thn  in >(  tho  coupon,  xptlliiK  furlti  their  rrlutlvu  lni|N>rtiini'o  in  t<<riir<  .i{ 

tnoni'v  ami  tlioir  roliiiionnhip  to  ono  an»th<<r.  It  pri'.sonUi  la  •  niun>  pflrrtlvn  WBy  thMi  that  aifonleJ  Ity 
any  oilirr  il'  .         i  iti  uml  work  of  '  ino  n  liotior 

ln«li'li»  Into  '  'y  of  Its  nclhi'  ihaii  tiuiy 

b'  '  ly. 

■  worklnK  l)U>lKt>t  that  It  nmy  bo  conslili-nvl  ns  the  renter  of  the  niitiro  buslnoM  ft"!- 
mlni'-tnitlim  of  lln"  rolli'jp*.  The  hopen  of  nil  tli-pnrtinimls  an"  cinl>o<llfv1  In  It,  so  fnr  oji  llipn-  Is  any  pov 
(ilility  of  tbrir  rrAUzatlon  wUbtn  thn  |wrtod  Rovercd  by  It.  The  work  of  every  dlvMon  Mid  every  entpr- 
pri.'w  at  the  i"jllc>i!n  ravolvr«  nlH)iit  It.  It  in«rits,  thcrrfom,  the  lic.st  nttmtlon  that  ran  1>c  Ki^en  lo  It:  and 
|ti  '   'osny  thnl  fh"  rinnri'T  in  which  It  |i  worked  out  i  "l  N  nn  indeT  to  Ihc  i-lTlrioni  y 

oft  '    J.  A.  Unrrut.in  ■  A  iilndf  o/Uie  Butmett  A:  .  >n  of  t\AUgn."     Unittridg  a/ 

Chicago  OweriiUitm,  1911, 
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expenditures  according  to  its  own  method.  The  committee  is  in- 
formed by  department  heads  that  in  many  cases  (at  least  this  year) 
they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  amount  finally  allotted  to  them.  In 
order  to  secure  uniformity  and.  rigid  budget  control,  the  committee 
makes  the  following  recommendation: 

That  at  the  time  of  making  the  annual  budget  all  department 
heads  be  supplied  with  identical  hlariks  containing  some  simple 
scheme  of  classification  of  expenditures,  adapted  to  all  departments. 
That  these  estimates  be  returned  by  the  departments  to  the  dean, 
and  that  the  deans,  in  personal  conference  with  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, if  necessary,  prepare  budgets  for  their  respective  colleges. 
These  budgets  should  then  be  submitted  to  the  president  and  re- 
duced or  increased  by  him,  as  necessary,  in  conference  with  the  deans, 
to  meet  the  financial  limits  available  for  the  university.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  departmental  estimate  form  should  be 
identical  in  all  colleges  and  from  year  to  year,  in  order  to  allow  direct 
comparisons  with  other  departments  and  previous  years. 

When  the  budgets  have  been  finally  agreed  upon,  and  passed 
by  the  regents,  the  dean  should  report  to  each  department  head  the 
exact  sum  allowed.  Department  heads  should  then  be  furnished 
with  requisition  blanks,  to  be  filled  out  in  duplicate.  The  depart- 
ment head  should  carry  on  each  requisition  a  statement  of  the  balance 
still  available  in  the  fund  as  allowed.  Each  department  requisition 
should  require  the  approval  of  the  dean  and  the  certification  of  the 
bursar  that  sufficient  balance  is  available  in  the  department  fund  for 
the  payment.  Only  unusual  requisitions,  or  those  of  doubtful 
wisdom,  need  be  referred  to  the  president  by  the  dean  or  bursar. 

Exception  should  be  made  to  the  above  system  in  the  matter  of 
the  authorization  of  traveling  expenses.  The  committee  recommends 
that  the  incoming  president  and  the  deans  prepare  an  annual  plan  by 
which  the  number  and  character  of  necessary  trips,  particularly  those 
outside  the  State,  may  be  determined  in  so  far  as  possible  for  each 
year  in  advance,  and  that  this  plan  be  presented  annually  to  the 
board  of  regents  for  their  action.  Unforeseen  emergencies  may  be 
passed  upon  by  the  president,  and  his  action  reported  to  the  board. 

As  a  measure  of  immediate  necessity  the  committee,  in  conference 
with  the  bursar,  prepared  a  budget  classification  of  proposed  expendi- 
tures, which  is  printed  elsewhere.^  In  making  the  classification  it 
was  necessary  to  evolve  a  system  which  followed  in  general  the  divi- 
sions of  the  scheme  of  accounting  prescribed  by  the  State  of  Arizona 
and  which  made  the  necessary  adaptation  to  academic  conditions. 

There  remains  for  discussion  only  the  departmental  book  budget. 
Two  general  plans  for  the  purchase  of  departmental  books  prevail 

'  See  Appendix  II. 
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in  American  universities.  The  first  appropriates  in  the  butlojet  a 
stipuhited  Sinn  directly  to  each  department,  to  be  spent  at  the  discre- 
tion of  that  department.  The  second  appropriates  a  hmip  sum  to 
the  library  to  be  distributed  by  the  lil)rarian  and  the  library  com- 
mittee to  the  departments,  taking  into  consideration  the  needs  and 
present  stat  11^  of  (>;i(h.  ruder  both  plans  the  allowances  are  based 
upon  departmental  recjuests,  but  under  the  first  plan  the  final 
decision  as  to  apportionment  lies  with  the  rejxents.  under  the  second 
plan  with  tlie  library  committee.  The  second  plan,  which  is  now  in 
use  at  Arizona,  is  naturally  preferable,  since  it  allows  the  develop- 
ment of  a  library  policy  with  a  view  to  the  intellijrent  consideration 
of  all  needs  by  the  librarian  and  a  committee  chosen  for  its  ability 
to  make  such  decisions.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  when  the 
distribution  has  been  made,  each  department  head  should  be  at 
once  notified  of  the  amount  at  his  disposal  for  the  year. 

FINANCIAL    REPORTS. 

The  importance  of  proper  financial  rcfiortins;  is  second  oidy  to 
that  of  proper  budojetint;  and  account in<;.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  a  public  institution,  sup|)orte<l  by  the  efforts  of  thousands  of  tax- 
payers who  ma}'  justly  desire  an  accountin«»  f)f  expenditures  suffi- 
ciently nontechnical  and  rh  arly  enough  classilied  to  be  intelligible 
to  the  layman.  Such  a  rcpnit  may  contain  numerous  scheilules, 
each  of  xahic  in  ils  own  way,  but  whatever  else  is  inchidcd,  there 
should  lie  [)resented  nl  lc;i->l  these:  A  getiff.ii  l>alance  sheet  setting 
forth  all  a.s.sets  and  liabilities;  a  stateniriit  of  current  income  and 
expenditures  (with  (jircful  analyses  of  botlii  for  lli(>  current  year 
and  the  year  preceding;  a  comparative  statement  of  operations  for 
all  uinls  producing  income  (farms,  dormitories,  dining  halls,  etc.), 
showing  gain  or  loss;  ami  a  report  on  all  student-activity  funds 
udministcicd  l>y  I  lie  imisciviiy. 

In  order  that  llieso  sclieilules  may  i)e  >^et  up  and  the  results  com- 
pared from  year  to  year,  a  permanrni  account  ing  system  and  classi- 
fication of  expenditures  is,  as  has  been  already  emphasi/ed,  abst»lutely 
essential.  In  reading  the  following  conwnents  regarding  financial 
reporting  praciice  at  the  rniversily  of  .Vri/oiui.  it  shoidd  be  kept 
in  mind  thai  (he  deliciencies  to  which  atlenlion  is  directed  are  at 
len-t  HI  part  due  to  the  numerous  changes  alr(>ady  nieniioned  as 
()p«'rati\  e  in  the  case  of  the  university  and  ent  iicly  hey  on  d  its  conl  rol. 

The  work  of  the  committee  has  lieeii  somewh.at  hindered  by  the 
fact  that  with  the  introduction  of  the  null  lax  in  I'.iji  a  new  .system 
of  budgeting  and  accounting  was  introduced  at  the  university, 
rendering  comparison  with  past  years  very  diflicult.  The  system 
now  in  use  makes  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  total  expenditures  of 
each    department    and    acti\ily.     'I'he    committee    believes    that    it 
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would  be  desirable  for  the  university  in  reporting  annual  expenditures 
to  its  constituency  to  make  a  definite  division  between  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  main  varieties  of  its  work — instruction,  research,  and 
extension.  The  following  plan,  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
in  many  of  its  surveys,  is  suggested  for  this  purpose: 

f Construction  and  land. 


fEducational. 


Total  expendi- 
ture. 


[Research. 
Extension. 


Operating  expenditures. 
Special  and  rotating  funds. 


Instruction. 

Educational  equipment 
and  .supplies. 

General  operating  ex- 
penses (overhead). 


The  committee  has  met  considerable  dissatisfaction  in  the  State 
with  the  system  used  by  the  university  in  reporting  its  expenditures. 
The  complaint  is  frequently  made  that  the  annual  financial  report 
of  the  board  of  regents  is  incomprehensible  to  the  layman  and  gives 
no  adequate  summarized  information  regarding  the  purposes  for 
which  the  university  is  spending  its  money.  The  committee  believes 
that  this  complaint  is  to  a  certain  extent  justified.  An  examination 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  board  of  regents  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1921,  shows  that  the  only  classification  of  income  and 
expenditures  attempted  is  that  by  funds.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
summarize  expenditures  under  such  common  and  generally  accepted 
heads  as  administration,  salaries,  capital  outlay,  operation,  mainte- 
nance, etc.  It  is  cjuite  impossible  to  ascertain  from  the  annual  report, 
for  example,  the  amount  paid  to  the  faculty  or  the  cost  of  main- 
taining any  of  the  colleges  or  schools.  The  committee  believes  that 
this  difFiculty  arises  entirely  from  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  classifica- 
tion is  the  fund  from  which  the  income  arises,  rather  than  the  purpose 
of  expenditure.  It  is  true  that  the  purposes  are  detailed  under 
each  fund,  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  public  will  do 
the  work  necessary  to  summarize  general  heads  of  expenditure 
from  items  scattered  through  nearly  50  dift'erent  funds.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  new  system  of  accounting,  introduced  by 
the  bursar  under  the  mill  tax,  will  allow  proper  summarization  of 
expenditures  by  purpose  rather  than  source  of  income. 

The  committee  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  a  study  should  be  made 
each  year,  of  the  student  clock-hour  cost  in  each  teaching  depart- 
ment of  the  university,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  outlined  in  the 
bureau's  survey  contained  in  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  26,  page  74;  Bulletin, 
1917,  No.  19,  pages  108-113,  and  in  Higher  Education  Circular  No. 
17,  August,  1919.  Such  studies  will  furnish  data  for  basing  intelligent 
decision  on  departmental  recjuests  and  furnish  information  as  to 
increase  or  decrease  of  costs  of  instruction  from  year  to  year. 
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The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  accounts  of  the  university 
are  well  kept,  and  that  its  financial  affairs  are  carefully  and  honestly 
administered.  The  bursar  is  particularly  to  be  commended  for  the 
monthly  audit  of  funds  issued  by  his  office,  by  means  of  which  a 
running;  check  on  expenditures  is  possible. 

Finally,  the  committee  recommends  that  the  university  adopt  a 
budget  plan  siinilar  to  that  outlined  in  this  report,  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  experience  may  render  desirable;  that  the  definite,  final 
budget  allowances  bo  r('j)orted  promptly  to  the  deans  and  heads  of 
departments  and  that  expenditures  be  limited  to  these  budget 
allowances;  also  that  an  entirely  new  and  much  more  detailed 
system  of  financial  reporting  be  adopted,  covering  the  schedules 
previously  suggested  in  this  discussion. 

THE    GENERAL    OFFICE. 

Under  this  title  are  included  those  general  university  business 
activities  which  at  the  University  of  Arizona  center  around  the 
bursar's  office,  but  which  are  not  included  in  the  department  of 
accounting. 

The  general  office  of  so  large  an  institution  as  the  Univei"sity  of 
Arizona  has  a  multitude  of  duties  to  perform.  Clerical  and  steno- 
graj)hic  service,  purchasing,  the  dissemination  of  information,  etc., 
are  but  a  few  of  the  many  responsibilities  which  have  to  be  a-ssumed. 
To  this  office  come  calls  for  service  from  all  the  various  activities  of 
the  university,  in  so  far  as  these  are  not  attended  to  in  such  s])ecial- 
izcd  offices  as  those  of  registrar  or  bursar.  Tlie  efliciency  of  an 
institution  may  even  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  th<;  organization 
of  proper  machinery  to  care  for  these  miscellaneous,  but  often  highly 
important,  needs. 

The  stenogiaphic  and  clerical  force  nt  Arizona  is  (hstiibuted 
throughout  the  ofiices  of  various  administrative  (h'])artments.  Thus 
for  exam])le  the  bureau  of  mines  mid  the  agricultural  colK^ge  and 
experiment  station  have  their  own  ch'rical  assistants.  In  f.nt  the 
priru'iple  of  dispersion  has  been  carried  so  far  that  a  getieijd  odico 
exists  in  mime  oidy,  ratlicr  than  in  reality.  Ceitain  chMieal  functions 
of  tt  general  nature  arc  peihtrmed  in  the  registrar's  ofhce  and  others 
in  the  bursar's  office.  A  great  j)art  nf  the  burden,  hdwcxer,  falls 
ujH)n  the  j)resident's  secretary,  a.ssisted  in  small  measiire  by  student 
help.  To  her  comes  the  \v(irk  from  all  dej)artmen(s  to  whieh  no 
specific  clerks  are  a.ssigned.  In  addition,  such  varied  activities  form 
a  part  of  her  duties  as  the  <listiibution  of  mail,  coj^ing  l)<)ard  minutes, 
copying  county  scholarsliip  examinat  ions  and  university  e.xaminat  ions 
(in  part).  Tlie  commit tet;  has  gained  the  im))ression  that  the  organi- 
zation for  i^erformini^  nil  llie-;n  niisrellancous  general  clerical  activities 
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is  entirely  inadequate.  Wliile  the  principle  of  dispersion  is  believed 
to  be  the  proper  one  in  so  far  as  location  of  activity  is  concerned,  it 
is  felt  that  clerical  assistants  throughout  the  university  should  be 
recognized  as  parts  of  a  central  office  organization.  This  organization 
should  center  in  a  general  office  under  the  direction  of  a  capable  office 
manager,  who  in  conference  with  the  various  administrative  heads 
should  seelj  to  bring  about  an  equitable  distribution  of  both  work 
and  assistance.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  details  of  such  organi- 
zation, but  the  committee,  from  the  knowledge  which  it  has  gained, 
believes  that  two  things  are  desirable:  A  more  adequate  office  force 
for  general  university  purposes  and  a  more  centralized  organization 
of  all  clerical  assistants  on  the  university  campus.  It  recommends 
that  the  board  of  regents  make  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  through 
the  agency  of  the  president  and  the  admuiistrative  officere. 

THE    COLLEGE    BOOKSTORE. 

The  task  of  buying  and  selling  textbooks  forms  an  important  part 
of  the  problem  of  university  administration.  If  the  university  dis- 
claims all  responsibility  and  allows  outside  stores  to  assume  entire 
charge,  prices  are  often  too  high  and  service  may  be  poor.  If  the 
university  assumes  ^ntire  responsibility,  a  considerable  expense  for 
administration  and  service  is  incurred.  In  recent  years  the  coopera- 
tive principle,  by  which  the  bookstore  carries  the  expense  of  its  own 
overhead  and  is  managed  by  an  individual  or  stock  company  under 
strict  financial  supervision  by  the  university  business  office,  has 
grown  in  popularity.  After  proper  allowance  for  rent,  heat  and  light, 
depreciation  of  furniture  and  fixtm^es,  dead  stock,  and  cost  of  ad- 
ministration, any  balance  remaining  is  divided  among  the  student 
stockholders  on  the  basis  of  original  capital  investment,  or  as  a  pro- 
portionate rebate  to  purchasers.  At  the  University  of  Arizona  a 
somewhat  similar  plan  is  in  use.  However,  while  a  rebate  is  made  to 
student  purchasers,  the  entire  burden  of  ordering  and  the  paying  of 
bills  falls  upon  the  university  business  office,  and  no  charge  is  made 
against  the  bookstore  for  this  service.  The  committee  recommends 
that  these  duties  be  performed  by  a  clerk  or  manager  hired  by  the 
bookstore  and  paid  from  bookstore  funds  and  that  complete  monthly 
reports  of  all  bookstore  financial  transactions,  checked  by  a  system 
of  sales  slips,  inventories,  and  semiannual  balance  sheets,  be  made 
to  the  university  business  office.  In  this  way  the  bookstore  will 
carry  the  overhead  expense  which  properly  belongs  to  its  adminis- 
tration, and  the  university  office  will  be  relieved  of  considerable  detail 
and  expense  which  is  not  properly  a  charge  against  it. 
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PURfTIASIXO,    STORAGE,    AND    IXVENTORY. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  great  task  of  purchasing 
for  the  university  is  well  organized  and  in  efficient  hands.  The 
university  lacks,  however,  a  centralized  receiving  station  Un-  ilcliveries 
and  a  wai-ehouse  which  would  permit  purchase  in  <|uantity,  safe 
storage,  and  accurate  inventory  of  sup])lies  on  hand.  I)cliveries  at 
present  are  made  more  or  less  at  i  anilom  to  vai'ious  liuildings  on  the 
campus,  with  conse(|uent  confusion  and  delay  in  receipt  of  needed 
supplies  and  apparatus. 

The  property  of  the  university  as  lepresented  in  a])j)aratus  and 
su])j)lies  in  various  de])artments  is  of  great  value.  Some  de})arlments 
keej)  accurate,  running  card  inventories  of  this  cost  of  ])ro])erty.  In 
others  the  system  is  not  so  carefully  administered.  Probably  the 
issue  of  uniform  inventory  cards  to  each  de])artment,  with  ro(|uircd 
rept)rt  at  regular  intervals,  would  im])rove  the  system. 

Some  im])rovement  and  saving  can  doubtless  be  efl'ectoil  when  a 
new  chemistry  laboratory  is  built,  by  centralizing  in  a  ^inf/Ie  stock- 
room the  j)urchase  and  storage  for  all  university  dej)artments  using 
chemicals.  Such  a  stockroom  should  of  course  be  administered  f)y 
the  dej)artment  of  diemistry. 

liurrus*  sumnuirizes  the  proper  steps  in  punhjusing  and  inventory 
as  follows: 

A  complete  fiyetom  of  hanillinc?  and  accounting  for  suj)plio8  ro(|nirc.H  tliat  ])ro])or 
provinion  he  made  for:  (u)  KecjuisitioiiinK,  iiulinliiif;  intenlepartmenUil  biisinew*;  (b) 
obtaining  quotations;  (c)  issuing  j)urchiise  oniers;  [d)  following  uj)  orders;  (r)  rocj'iving 
and  checking;  (/)  (listrihuting  to  departments;  (g)  recording  all  transactions;  and  {h) 
making  and  kec]>ing  records  of  itnentories;  and  it  is  recommeixied  that  all  institu- 
tions scrutini/e  their  j)resent  methods  with  reference  to  the.se  re(juiremenLs  to  discover 
where  improvenientw  can  an<l  should  l>e  made, 

MISrKI.I.ANT.olS    srCf.KSTKlN'.^. 

At  j)resent  the  I  iiiversity  of  Aii/oiia  (  hurgcs  no  (uitioti  fee  (o 
resi<lents  of  Ari/."Ma,  wliile  nonresidents  |)ay  tuition  at  the  inie  of 
$lo  each  semester.  All  students  pay  an  iMciticnlal  niul  ho>|)ilal  iivi' 
of  ?i;i  each  semester,  $5  of  whi«h  goes  to  I  lie  Si  udriit  .\rii\  ily  I'und. 
Thus  the  notircsidcnt  shidotit  pnvs  in  all  oiil\  .siii  aiiiiUMll\  to  tlic 
university  for  ('(hx-nl  ion.  '\'\\r  (oiniiiillrc  bclie\es  lliat  tills  fee 
sh<»uld  be  considrrnbly  inciciiscd  in  llic  ca-^c  of  nonresidents.  Ari- 
zona, li\  llie  niiliiic  of  its  ••linialc.  alliiicis  a  lnr;,'c  niiinlier  of  tourists 
jiiid  lieidlh-sj'ekers,  resident  in  the  Slnte  for  idn--i(h'i;ililr  jiriiods, 
but  not  |)(rniiinently.  Since  there  jne  no  priNate  rolleges  nor  uni- 
versiti<'s  in  the  Stale,  the  etilire  bin<ien  for  ihe  higher  educalion  of 
this  largely  nonproductive  class  falls  u|)i)n  I  lie  State  university.  In 
view  of  these  f!i<)<   iIm-  committee    re<'ommcnds  that    I  lie  i)oard  of 
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regents  give  consideration  to  the  advisability  of  increasing  the  fee 
for  nonresident  students  to  meet  more  adequately  the  cost  of  their 
training. 

The  issue  of  catalogues,  bulletins,  and  reports  of  various  sorts  by 
the  University  of  Arizona  has  reached  considerable  proportions.  It 
is  impossible  to  determine  without  closer  study  whether  the  installa- 
tion of  a  small  printing  establishment  is  as  yet  economically  war- 
ranted. At  least  a  multigraph  could  doubtless  be  used  to  advantage. 
Provision  for  this  should  be  made  in  the  organization  of  a  general 
university  office. 

III.  PLANT  UTILIZATION. 

When  the  visitor  first  comes  to  the  campus  of  the  university  he 
is  likely  to  be  impressed  with  the  size  of  the  plant.  The  buildings 
are  numerous  and  large.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  the  mere 
onlooker  is  likely  to  conclude  that  they  can  easily  accommodate  the 
activities  of  the  faculty  and  students  who  are  in  evidence.  As  he 
looks  further,  however,  he  is  soon  disillusioned  as  he  discovers  the 
great  variety  of  activities  in  w^iich  the  university  engages.  Five  of 
the  large  buildings,  for  example,  are  dormitories.  The  agriculture 
building  has  large  sections  devoted  entirely  to  the  work  of  the  agri- 
cultural experimerit  station,  to  the  agricultural  extension  service, 
to  the  State  museum,  and  to  the  central  administrative  offices.  The 
mines  and  engineering  building  accommodates  the  Arizona  Bureau 
of  Mines,  and  the  United  States  mining  experiment  station,  the 
latter  of  which  recj[uires  extensive  space.  The  main  building  con- 
tains the  State  pure-food  laboratory,  the  university  bookstore,  and 
the  university  branch  of  the  United  States  post  office.  As  a  result 
of  all  these  eliminations,  the  space  left  for  professorial  offices  and 
for  instruction  is  necessarily  very  limited,  and  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  teaching  work  is  ap})arent  to  the  committee  after  careful  study 
of  the  use  of  classrooms  and  laboratories. 

The  assignment  of  classes  to  hours  and  to  rooms  is  in  charge  of  a 
faculty  committee  of  two,  an  arrangement  which  the  survey  com- 
mittee heartily  approves.  It  further  commends  the  policy  of  con- 
tinuing the  membership  of  this  committee  for  a  long  time,  as  the 
work  requires  a  vast  amount  of  information  on  the  room  ])ossibilities, 
the  curricula,  and  the  interests  involved,  a  type  of  information  which 
can  be  acquired  only  through  long  practice.  The  importance  of  this 
work,  especially  in  an  institution  where  the  working  space  is  very 
limited,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated  in  keeping  affairs  running 
smoothly. 

Several  principles  actuate  the  work  of  the  room  committee  in 
allotting  rooms  and  hours.  First,  so  far  as  possible,  the  actual  class- 
room work  is  assigned  to  the  forenoon  hours,   and  the  laboratory 
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work  is  carried  on  in  the  uftornoon.  This  j)lan  is  usually  the  most 
acceptable,  and  the  soundness  of  it  is  readily  concetled,  especially 
in  a  climate  as  warm  as  that  of  Tucson.  When  necessity  demands, 
however,  afternoon  classes  should  not  be  avoided.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  public  schools  succeed 
with  afternoon  classes  even  durino;  the  early  fall  and  late  sprinj^. 
Another  princij)le  which  actuates  the  room  rommittee  in  its  work  is 
the  consideration  of  faculty  members'  desiies.  Membei-s  of  the 
faculty  are  requested  to  suggest  on  a  blank  tlie  hours  ilesired  for 
their  classes  and  to  state  conflicts  to  be  avt)ided.  This  consideration 
makes  for  harmony,  and  is  to  be  commended  so  far  as  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  best  interests  of"  the  university.  Finally,  the 
room  committee  gives  first  recognition  to  required  courses  in  alloting 
space  and  hours.  The  wisdom  of  this  is  obvious,  as  it  must  be  made 
possible  for  students  first  of  all  to  arrange  their  schedules  to  carry 
their  required  work. 

A  hundred  per  cent  use  of  rooms  is  impo<?sii>le  in  any  university, 
because  of  certain  limitations,  such  as  conflicts  for  stutlents  in  arrang- 
ing their  schedules,  the  limited  number  of  teaching  members  of  the 
faculty,  which  limits  tlie  ninnbcM-  of  sections  of  particular  courses, 
and  the  fact  that  certain  courses  require  one  or  two  days  of  held  work 
a  week.  In  addition  to  these  items  is  al.so  to  be  mentioned  the  fact 
that  many  i-ooins  nvc  e(|uip|)ed  for  special  purposes  and  cnn  not 
readily  be  used  for  other  work. 

Since  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  rooms  are  complimtfMl  by  so 
many  factors  and  fiecpiently  very  limited,  no  tal)ular  statement  is 
presented  herewith.  Numerous  rooms,  however,  it  may  be  said,  are 
used  for  20  or  tiiorc  forenoon  periods  out  of  a  possible  '2\  periixis  of 
the  week.  This  represents  a  very  high  degree  of  use  indeed.  For 
reasf)n3  above  stated,  the  classrooms  are  not  used  so  freely  in  the. 
afternoons.  With  nil  eonditions  in  mind  tlu^  sin*vey  co!nniitte(>  is 
of  the  o[)inii»n  th.-it  the  assignment  of  classrooms  and  bd)(»ralories  is 
well  administered,  nnd  that  the  room  space  is  elliciently  us(mI. 

The  use  of  space  for  fnculty  members'  o(lic(>s  and  work  rooms  was 
not  cari^fully  investigated.  It  is.  however,  (|uite  apparent  that  this 
situation  is  anything  but  salisfjictory.  A  nunib(>r  of  the  rooms  use«i 
for  t)Hices  are  large  and  \V(>re  not  intended  U>v  this  purpose.  This 
is  unfortunato,  as  it  necessitates  a  number  of  faculty  inenibers  occu- 
pying the  same  room,  an  arrangement  which  should  he  otdy  temj)o- 
rary.  The  lack  of  oflice  space  has  also  resulted  in  overcrowding  thc^ 
available  rooms.  In  this  connection  th(>  survey  committee  siiggests 
a  vearly  study  of  odice  use  and  needs  by  an  essential  un[)rejudice<l 
university  cotnmitli'c.  Good  working  quarters  are  an  essential  if 
members  of  the  faculty  are  to  achieve  the  highest  results  for  tho 
university. 
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The  committee  has  but  few  suggestions  to  make  regarding  the  use 
of  rooms.  Tlio  room  used  for  faculty  meetings  coukl  perhaps  be 
used  more  frequently  for  classes,  as  it  is  now  used  only  a  few  hours 
a  week  for  this  purpose.  The  committee  also  suggests  that  consid- 
eration be  given  to  fitting  up  at  least  a  part  of  the  ground  floor  of  the 
agricultural  builchng  for  temporary  classrooms  and  laboratories. 

BUILDING    PLANS. 

The  university  has  adopted  a  well-balanced  plan  of  arrangement 
of  buildings  on  the  campus.  The  result  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  and 
well  adapted  in  most  particulars  to  the  convenience  of  students  and 
faculty  members.  Additional  land  is  available  for  extension,  and 
the  board  of  regents  has  exercised  a  farsighted  policy  in  continually 
enlarging  the  campus. 

The  question  of  what  buildings  are  most  immediately  necessary  is 
much  discussed  at  the  University  of  Arizona.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  among  regents,  faculty,  and  legislators  undoubtedly  favors 
the  increase  of  library  facilities  as  the  most  necessary  addition  to  the 
physical  plant.  On  the  whole,  the  committee  agrees  with  this  feel- 
ing. Certain  other  needs,  however,  are  very  pressing.  The  desir- 
ability of  a  home  for  the  college  of  letters,  arts,  and  sciences  has 
already  been  referred  to,  and  tliis  is  of  vital  importance.  The 
present  Science  Building,  housing  the  departments  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  biology,  is  not  only  overcrowded,  but  by  its  construction 
and  lack  of  proper  fire  escapes  constitutes  a  real  and  dangerous  fire 
menace  to  the  university.  Since  this  building  is  probably  to  be 
continued  in  use  in  some  capacity  or  other  for  many  years  to  come, 
the  immediate  addition  of  fire  escapes  is  imperative. 

The  housing  facilities  and  the  equipment  of  the  department  of 
physical  training  for  both  men  and  women  are  entirely  inadequate 
and  unworthy  of  a  State  university.  To  say  that  the  possibility 
of  outdoor  work  during  the  entire  year  obviates  the  necessity  for 
gymnasium  facilities  is  a  misstatement,  since  no  amount  of  games  or 
sports  can  replace  gymnasium  work,  particularly  in  remedial  training 
for  those  students  who  do  not  ordinarily  take  voluntary  part  in 
competitive  athletics  and  who  usually  need  pliysical  development 
most  of  all.  The  university  should  include  in  the  building  plans  for 
the  future  a  well-equipped  gymnasium  sufficiently  large  to  care  for 
men  and  women,  to  accommodate  indoor  athletic  contests  and  pos- 
sibly to  furnish  an  auditorium  of  sufficient  size  to  seat  the  entire 
student  body.  When  this  building  is  available,  the  committee 
recommends  the  institution  of  the  requirement  of  physical  training 
for  all  freshmen  and  sophomores,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 
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During  the  coming  year  it  is  probable  that  enough  money  will  be 
available  to  increase  library  housing  facilities.  If  the  sum  which 
can  be  used  does  not  exceed  SIOO.OOO,  the  committee  believes  that 
the  plan  of  adding  fireproof  stacks  to  the  present  library  l)uil(hng  is 
a  good  one.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how^ever,  that  a  greater  sum  may  be 
realized  by  strict  adherence  to  a  |)olicy  of  economy  in  so  far  as  it  is 
coui^istent  with  the  [)roper  growth  and  development.  If  a  sudicient 
total  sum  can  then  be  realized,  the  committee  makes  the  recommen- 
(hition  that  a  new  library  building  be  constructed  to  house,  at  least 
temporarily,  in  addition  to  the  library,  the  State  museum,  and 
possibly  the  administrative  oflices  of  the  university;  also  that  the 
present  library  building  be  remodeled,  if  possible,  for  use  as  class- 
rooms for  subjects  in  the  college  of  letters,  arts,  and  sciences,  and 
for  additional  much-needed  instructors'  offices.  While  such  a  plan 
will  by  no  means  permanently  solve  the  question  of  securing  a  home 
for  the  college  of  letters,  arts,  and  sciences,  it  will  at  least  concentrate? 
its  work  to  a  certain  degree,  and  will  add  to  the  present  limited  num- 
ber of  classrooms  and  oflices  on  the  campus. 

FUTURE   POLICY. 

In  <onclusion,  the  committee  wishes  to  make  a  recommendation 
conceiJiing  the  administi-ation  and  development  df  the  univei-sity 
for-  the  immediate  futin-e.  The  university  has  just  passed  thrt)Ugh 
a  period  of  great  e.\[)ansion  in  e(|uipment,  faculty,  and  cuiiMcuium. 
This  increase  has  been  justified  hy  the  growth  of  the  student  Ixxjy 
and  the  demands  of  the  |)e(>ple  of  the  State.  The  present  time, 
however,  is  a  peiiod  of  financial  and  business  depiession.  The  ta.\ 
valuation  of  property  in  .\iizoiui  has  decreased,  and  tli(>  incomes 
have  been  dinnnislied.  In  \  icw  of  this  the  comnnttee  feels  lliat,  in 
justice  to  I  he  already  existing  departnu'nts  of  tlu>  univeisity,  it 
would  he  an  eiroi  to  add  iirw  departments,  schools,  or  actixities  for 
the  next  few  years  to  come.  Whatever  income  is  available  should 
be  used  for  the  developnu-nt  of  the  university  as  it  now  exists,  rather 
than  for  the  cstuhlishnient  and  maintenance  of  new  departments 
und  inLcrcsta. 


Chapter  IV. 
THE  FACULTY. 


I.  TRAINING  AND   EXPERIENCE. 

The  determination  of  faculty  efficiency  is  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult task  in  the  investigation  of  a  college  or  university.  Definite 
standards  for  training  and  experience  are  not  lacking,  but  no  formal 
system  of  measurement  can  adequately  determine  such  factors  as 
personality,  independent  study,  devotion  to  duty,  and  the  esprit  de 
corps  so  necessary  to  actual  educational  accomplishment.  The 
committee  has  made  no  attempt  at  systematic  classroom  visitation. 
Certain  commonly  accepted  tests  have  been  relied  upon  to  determine 
the  fitness  of  the  faculty  for  intellectual  leadership.  These  are 
academic  training,,  teaching  experience;  and  productive  scholarly 
activity  as  indicated  by  publications.      (See  Appendix  III.) 

In  order  to  interpret  the  data  correctly  the  reader  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  (or  science)  is  usually  con- 
ferred for  the  successful  completion  of  one  year's  (in  rare  cases,  of 
two  years')  work  beyond  the  undergraduate  curriculum  and  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  for  not  less  than  three  years  of  graduate 
work.  However,  the  doctor's  degree  (and  even  the  master's  degree) 
is  not  so  common  in  engineering,  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
some  other  professional  or  vocational  fields  as  it  is  in  the  work  of  the 
traditional  liberal  arts  type.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  faculty 
requirements  as  outlined  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  of  which  the  University  of  Arizona  is  a 
member,  may  be  accepted  as  a  standard  of  judgment.  These  are 
stated  as  follows: 

The  minimum  scholastic  requirement  of  all  college  teachers  shall  be  equivalent  to 
graduation  from  a  college  belonging  to  this  association  and  graduate  work  equal  at 
least  to  that  required  for  a  master's  degree.  Graduate  study  and  training  in  research 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree  are  urgently  reconinicnded,  but  the 
teacher's  success  is  to  be  determined  by  the  efficiency  of  his  teaching  as  well  as  by 
his  research  work. 

37 
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Quite  recentlj  (March,  1922)  the  National  Conference  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  has  formulated  a 
statement  regarding  faculty  preparation  which  is  here  reproduced: 

The  training  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  professorial  rank  should  include  at 
least  two  years  of  study  in  their  respective  fields  of  tea<  liin;^  in  a  recoc;nized  graduate 
school.  It  is  desirable  that  the  training  of  the  head  of  a  deiiartment  sliould  be  equiva- 
lent to  that  required  for  a  doctor's  degree,  or  should  represent  a  corresponding  pro- 
fessional or  techniial  training.  A  college  should  be  judged  in  large  part  by  the  ratio 
which  the  number  of  persons  of  profe.ssional  rank  with  sound  training,  scholarly 
achievement,  and  successful  experience  as  teachers  bears  to  the  total  numlicr  of  the 
teaching  staff. 

Including  the  administrative  officers,  tlie  academic  preparation  of 
the  faculty  members  of  the  University  of  Arizona  may  bo  sum- 
marized as  follows  with  reference  to  the  highest  degree  taken  in 
course: 

Doctors  of  philosophy 17 

Doctors  of  law 2 

\f  asters  of  arts  or  science 33 

Mining  engineers 2 

Civil  engineers 1 

Bachelors  of  arts  or  science 25 

No  degree 2 

Total 82 

I'mrii  the  purely  formal  standj)oint  it  is  at  once  npparcnt  tliat 
nearly  one-third  of  tiie  entire  faculty  hold  no  degree  higher  than  the 
baciu'lor's.  Exrlnding  the  engineering  (U'grees,  these  are  distiibnltMJ 
as  follows: 

College  of  letters,  arts,  and  sciences 10  of  a  lutal  of  Id 

School  of  education 2  of  a  total  of    ■'> 

School  of  law 2  of  a  total  of    -J 

School  of  home  econoniicH :<  of  a  Iota!  of     1 

ColUtre  of  agriculture 7  of  a  total  of  |;'> 

CoUej^e  of  uiiricg  and  originooring 1  of  a  lolnl  ol  1 1 

Department  of  physical  training 2  of  a  loUil  of    :5 

Total 27  of  a  iota!  of  R2 

( )r  the  above  27  members,  10  hohl  fidl  professorial  r>ud\.  X(>jiily 
all  of  these  are  oiitsiih'  the  collc-irc  of  h'lters.  alts,  an<l  sciences.  it 
must  be  stalid,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  at  h'ast  some  of  the 
faculty  members  falling  within  this  class,  the  degree  is  an  unrelijd)le 
index  of  the  worth  of  the  individual,  since  it  fails  to  indietite  ade(|uately 
the  scholnrly  attainment  which  has  produrt>d  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant resenreh  credited  to  the  university,  (lenerally  speaking, 
however,  this  is  tnie  only  of  those  whose  (rjiinitig  lies  in  the  pjist, 
when  graduate  work  in  America  was  less  completely  developed  than 
is  now  the  case.  TIk'  committee  recommends  that  in  making  futtne 
additions  to  the  faculty.  f)art ictilarly  in  the  college  of  letters,   arts. 
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and  sciences,  the  standards  for  preparation  and  training  as  expressed 
by  the  North  Central  Association  and  the  National  Conference  Com- 
mittee be  carefully  observed. 

Data  which  were  compiled  show  that  the  leading  universities  of 
the  country  have  contributed  to  the  training  of  the  faculty  members 
of  the  University  of  Arizona.  (See  Appendix  III.)  A  wise  policy 
has  been  followed  in  drawing  teachers  not  exclusively  from  the  West 
nor  from  the  East,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  a 
few  cases  from  foreign  universities.  As  is  to  be  expected  in  a  young 
institution,  the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Arizona  itself  are 
sparsely  represented.  Certainly  there  is  no  evidence  of  faculty 
"inbreeding"  at  Arizona. 

Particularly  to  be  commended  is  the  length  of  teaching  experience 
characteristic  of  most  of  the  faculty  members.  But  a  small  propor- 
tion have  taught  less  than  five  years,  and  in  most  cases  the  experi- 
ence has  been  gained  not  only  at  Arizona  but  elsewhere.  Of  the 
total  82  reporting,  54  have  had  some  teaching  experience  in  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  or  normal  work,  a  most  useful  contact  for  a  faculty 
member  in  a  State  university. 

The  visible  productive  activity  of  the  faculty  may  be  summarized 
as  follows  for  the  past  two-year  period:  Excluding  administrative 
officers,  18  persons  of  full  professorial  raiik  have  published  articles  of 
a  research  or  nonresearch  character,  while  an  equal  number  have  not; 
those  of  the  rank  of  associate  professor  are  equally  divided,  3  and  3; 
of  the  18  assistant  professors,  only  5  have  manifested  the  results  of 
productive  activity  by  publication;  among  the  instructors,  6  of  a  total 
of  11  have  published  nothing.  Apparently,  then,  less  than  half  of 
the  entire  faculty  has  given  attention  to  this  sort  of  academic  activity 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  committee  does  not  wish,  in  making 
this  analysis,  to  be  understood  as  assuming  the  position  that  continual 
publication  is  unqualifiedly  essential  in  determining  the  usefulness 
or  acceptability  of  a  faculty  member.  The  subject  has  been  so 
thoroughly  discussed  elsewhere  that  the  proper  relation  of  research 
and  investigation  to  efficient  teachers  is  generally  understood". 
Many  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  universities  of  the  United  States 
have  devoted  little  or  no  time  to  research.  However,  the  position 
of  the  State  university  difi'ers  somewhat  from  that  of  other  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  It  must  naturally  assume  leadership  in 
its  vState  not  only  in  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  but  also  in  the 
progress  of  investigation.  This  is  particularly  true  in  a  State  like 
Arizona,  where  the  State  university  is  the  only  fully  developed  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  wdthin  the  Commonwealth.  In  matters 
of  practical  experimentation  the  University  of  Arizona  has  already 
assumed  a  generally  recognized  leadership  within  the  State.  Its 
efforts  should  not  be  halted  there.  Contending,  as  it  must,  against 
such  obstacles  as  geographical  remoteness,  modest  library  facilities. 
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and  occasioiuil  hoiivy  teaching;  schedules,  tlie  faculty  of  Arizona  ^vill, 
nevertheless,  be  measured  with  the  faculties  <»f  other  State  universi- 
ties in  accoidunce  with  its  contributions  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge. 

The  State  of  Arizona  owes  to  its  own  citizens  and  to  its  sister 
States  the  duty  of  supporting  productive  research  in  those  fields  of 
learning  in  which  it  is  particularly  well  (|ualified.  The  faculty  of  the 
State  university  thus  has  the  double  duty  of  educating  the  young 
and  of  broadening  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge. 

II.  REMUNERATION  AND   SERVICE. 

The  remuneration  of  faculty  members,  while  it  may  not  be  com- 
parable with  the  financial  rewards  to  be  gained  in  other  professions, 
shouhl  be  at  least  sulHcient  to  insure  a  comfortable  living,  and  thus 
to  attract  persons  properly  prepared  to  teach.  Without  cpiestion 
the  salaries  of  college  teachers  ever}- where  have  been  consiilerably 
increased  during  the  past  five  years.  While  directly  comparable  fig- 
ures are  not  available,  considei'able  information  may  \>v  gained  from 
two  tables  dealing  with  salaries  in  public  higher  institutions  in  1915-10 
and  1919-20,  respectively: 

Taiii.e  3. — Average  maximum  and  minimum  salaries  in  90  State  colleges  and  universities 

in  1915-16.* 


'ositlons. 


rrfsjilont ' 

I'Pitiui,  maximum 

I  (•  HIS,  iiiii)imuin 

I  riitcs-'ir.'i,  iiiitxinuiin 

I'riifi'SSDrs,  niiiiliiiiiin 

A.sMKiaic  professors,  iimxinium. 
Ass(Kiiiti' i'"^"''  '•'  ininlinuni. 
A.Hsisliiiit  I  inii\liinim. 

A'M  luiit  ;  iniiiiiiiuiii . 


Numhor  of  members  in  fiicult  v. 


Under  26.!  26  to  50.  I  51  to  100. 1 101  to200.'  Over  -JOG. 


■Z,W,(t 

2,  rj3 

I ,  >'i 

l,,ii.7 
1,.')M 


$4,.-.7S 
•.•.(ii!0 


1 ,  ^J". 

1 .  .v.o 

1 ,  ti'iS 


$.-.,023 
3.0.^4 

•J.  Ui'J 

:,'  \:, 
1 ,  sTll 
I ,  '.t22 
l.Wll 
l,KiK 

i.:!U 


»5,W2 

18, 139 

3,100 

5,128 

2.U» 

3,147 

2,770 

4,lh9 

l,.VyJ 

2,25« 

2,(M3 

2,. 130 

1,700 

1,750 

1,7.W 

2,3<0 

l.:«)5 

I.HIW 

'  Iroiii    •llic  I..IU1  mional  .^y.irni  o(  South  Dokotn,"  niil.,  1918,  No  .il,  I 
■  III  I  lie  imOtTtty  <>(  cait'.s  the  prefiiilfiit's  liuii.se  is  alijo  prciviileil. 


I'll    ol  I'.iiur. 


'I  he  follow  iiig    tidile    is    taiken    from    Ihilleliii.     !!•-'),    No.    L'O.   of    the 
liiireaii    of    l'l(hn-Hl ion,    (h-aliiig    with    ".'^ahiries    in    I  niversities    mid 


Colh'ges    ill    1920. 
instil  111  mii.s: 


It    tieals    oiil\     Willi    fiiiiilly    lueiiiliers    m    puhlie 


'I' Ml  I  I     J — Salaries  in  unireririties  and  cnllegea. 


Title  of  |iusiiii<a 


rrr-iilmi  or  ctianrellor. 
I  i<in  or  illrector 

rr.i.    ior  

Assxiiilc  profwHor 

AHsi-.iniil  protivHsor 

In  I  nirlor 

.\    1  mm 


Number 

of 
persons. 

77 

Mini- 
mum 
«al»ry. 

Maxi- 
mum 
(Milnry. 

112.  vm 

AverHKe 
salary. 

I'..I.I7 

1 

Median 
Milary. 

K-..(iOO 

12,  .vm 

.■Ml7 

i.jtfl 

III    IXI 

:(.M9 

3,.'«) 

2,  HflO 

:hiii 

111,  IKII 

:i.  I'Jfl 

3,000 

Vi-J 

■.m 

4, urn 

■.•..M» 

2,  .100 

1,705 

M)0 

4,0011 

:.,iu) 

2,000 

2, 1. IN 

.-lOO 

3,100 

1,.V)2 

1,600 

NW 

75 

2,,VU 

Ml 

750 

MoNt 

lr<'<iiu'nl 
^alnrv. 


10,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
1,MW 
1,600 
1,200 
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Examination  of  these  two  tables  shows  that  the  average  salary 
for  professors,  associate  professors,  and  assistant  professors  in  1919-20 
was  considerably  larger  than  the  average  salary  for  the  same  ranks 
in  1915-16,  except  in  the  largest  institutions.  Even  in  these  the 
average  salary  for  associate  and  assistant  professors  in  1915-16  was 
lower  than  is  the  average  for  the  same  ranks  in  all  institutions  in 
1919-20.  The  permanence  of  this  new  higher  salary  level  in  pu])lic 
schools  and  colleges  everywhere  is  being  cpiestioried  during  the 
present  period  of  deflation  and  falling  wages. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  just  explained  the  committee  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  salaries  and  duties  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Arizona,  particularly  with  a  view  to  comparison  with  conditions 
in  other  institutions.^  The  study  shows  that  the  highest  salary  paid 
to  a  professor  without  administrative  duties  is  $4,000;  to  an  associate 
professor,  $3,100;  to  an  assistant  professor,  $2,900;  and  to  an 
instructor,  $2,200.  However,  these  salaries  are  exceptional  in  each 
class,  and  the  larger  number  of  salaries  are  several  hundred  dollars 
lower  in  each  of  the  respective  ranks.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  salary  scale  for  faculty  members  at  Arizona  corresponds  fairly 
well  with  salaries  paid  in  other  State  institutions  comparable  to 
Arizona  in  size.  Some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  faculty  mem- 
bers regarding  inequalities  said  to  be  existent  between  salaries  based 
on  10  and  on  12  months'  service,  respectively.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends the  establishment  of  definite  maximum  salary  limits  in 
each  academic  rank,  to  be  differentiated  in  just  proportion  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  months  of  service  annually. 

The  highest  salary  paid  to  an  administrative  officer  (except  the 
president)  is  $5,000,  the  sum  received  by  each  of  the  deans  of  the 
three  colleges.  The  committee  believes  that  the  eventual  maximum 
limit  for  these  positions  should  be  somewhat  increased,  not  only 
because  the  responsibilities  are  heavy,  but  in  order  that  men  who 
might  otherwise  be  attracted  away  from  the  academic  field  to  more 
lucrative  professional  service  elsewhere  may  be  retained  in  the  service 
of  the  university. 

THE    TEACHING    LOAD. 

The  North  Central  Association's  maximum  teaching  load  of  16 
semester  hours  a  week  serves  as  the  standard  at  the  University  of 
Arizona,  and  an  honest  effort  is  being  made  to  allow  no  teaching 
schedules  in  excess  of  this  figure.  However,  the  size  of  classes  and 
the  nature  of  the  work  play  so  large  a  part  in  determining  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  actual  performance  that  some  closer  standard  of  meas- 
urement must  be  used. 


'  See  Appendix  IV. 
20553°— 23- 
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The  estimation  of  the  teaching  load  is  always  a  very  difTunilt 
problem.  So  many  imponderable  factors  enter  into  the  situation 
that  any  purely  mechanical  method  of  measurement  will  give  only 
ap])roximately  correct  results.  Nevertheless,  it  is  often  necessary  in 
the  administration  of  every  educational  institution  to  adopt  some 
method  of  comparison  of  the  teaching  load  borne  by  various  faculty 
members,  both  in  order  that  injustice  may  be  avoided  and  that  funds 
may  be  efficiently  apportioned.  In  estimating  the  teaching  loads  of 
faculty  members  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  adopt^^d  a  unit  called 
the  "student  clock  hour."  It  may  be  defined  thus:  One  student 
under  instruction  in  lecture,  quiz,  or  laboratory  for  at  least  50  minut<^s 
net  represents  one  student  clock  hour;  for  example,  therefore,  2U 
students  meeting  four  hours  a  week  in  recitation  represent  SO  student 
clock  hours.  The  student  clock  hour  reckons  laboratory,  lecture, 
and  quiz  exercises  e({ually  hour  for  hour.  For  instance,  a  student 
spending  one  hour  in  lecture,  one  hour  in  (piiz,  and  four  hf)urs  in 
laboratory  in  a  week  can  be  counted  as  receiving  six  student  clock 
hours  of  instruction.  Table  5  illustrates  conditions  at  the  University 
of  Arizona. 

The  figures  there  given  under  the  heading  "student  clock  houi-s" 
are  valuable  as  an  index  of  the  distribution  of  the  teaching  load. 
As  is  usual  in  every  institution,  those  dej)artments  where  work  is 
refpiired  of  freshmen,  or  largely  elected  by  theiu,  i)ear  the  hi'aviest 
loads,  as  for  example  the  department  of  English.  Conspicuously 
low  student  clock-hour  figures  must  of  coui-se  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  till'  [)ro|>ortion  of  time  given  tr)  teaching,  as  indicHtetl  by  the 
|)iiit  of  the  salary  so  chargeable.  Tlic  elective  system  makes  it 
diliicult  to  ohtain  any  great  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  teaching 
load,  as  indiented  l)y  the  student  clock  hour.  It  is,  however.  possil)l(> 
to  establish  for  purposes  of  eoinj)arison  a  theoretically  [)n)per  average 
term  load.  The  inve■^^igations  which  the  bureau  has  made  of  various 
institutions  thi'ouglujut  the  country  has  letl  it  to  suggest: 

That  in  tin  inHtitution  whoro  rc«<oareh  w«>rk  ih  on«otira!^Ml  untl  rxiiorlod  it  i.s  rnvson- 
ahln  to  fxpeit  alrto  a  (l<'|);irlrin'Mtul  uvcra^*'  »^f  '-oO  studniit  eiiM-k  hoiirn  [>er  instructor 
per  week.  Thin,  it  in  t)«linvjMl,  niiKlit  \>o  a  fair  working  avora^o  for  the  hir^rer  modern 
Stiitn  univcrsitioM.  In  a  diHlinrtivdy  nndorpnidnato  (•olh•^e,  on  tin-  otiier  hand, 
wh<TP  renenrch  is  limited  und  where  lillle  (»r  no  graduate  work  i.n  eondnded,  a  deparl- 
nientiil  avora^jo  of  H(H)  wtiulrnt  elork  hours  p<>r  inHtnutor  in  n'Karded  a"  a  rea."«inalde 
nf)rm.  In  IImm  <'onntN'ti<in  it  i.n  worth  while  to  note  that  ii.-<iia!iy  an  iiiMtitiition  whose 
pro'^Tam  in  nnide  u|t  hirjfjy  of  lalmratory  work  will  iji'mTiilly  ri-ronl  a  larpT  niiiiilier 
I't .' Indent  clofk  hourw  p'T  in.structor  than  an  in  lilnliMti  ihmvI  nf  u  Iiohi-  provrain  fnnsisl.s 
of  noidahoratory  rourHon.' 

To  illustrate  the  conditions  at  the  Univ^ersity  of  Arizcdia  Table  5 
was  compiled.'      In  it  there  are  several  slight  inaccurae.ics  due  to  the 


•  Survey  of  tho  IJnlvcnrily  of  Novadn,  Du.  of  Eduf  ,  Bui.,  1917,  No.  19. 
'  Compilcl  (Toin  tho  daU  of  Appoadix  IV. 
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fact  that  the  amount  of  salary  for  instruction  is  an  estimate  by  the 
dean  of  each  college. *  Several  members  of  the  faculty  gave  instruc- 
tion to  smajl  groups,  but  no  part  of  their  salaries  is  listed  therefor. 
One-third  of  the  salary  of  one  member  is  listed  for  instruction,  but, 
according  to  the  reports,  he  taught  no  classes.  In  spite  of  these 
slight  inaccuracies  it  is  believed,  however,  that  the  total  result  of 
the  summary  is  approximately  correct. 

Table  5. — Instructors,  salaries,  and  student  dock  hours,  1921-22. 


Departments. 


Agricultural  chemistry. 

Agriculture 

Agronomy 

Animal  husbandry 

Art. 


Astronomy  and  physics 

Biology , 

Chemistry , 

Civil  engineering , 

Classical  langiiag&s 

Dair>-  husbandry 

Education 

Electricarengineering , 

English  composition  and  rhetoric. 

English  literature i. 

Entomology , 

Geology 

Germanic  languages , 

History , 

Home  economics , 

Horticulture 

Law , 

Mathematics , 

Mechanical  engineering , 

Mechanic  arts 

Metallurgy 

Mineralogy  and  petrology 

Mining  engineering , 

Optical  mineralogy 

Philosophy 

Physical  education  for  women 

Plant  breeding 

Plant  pathologj- 

Poultry  husbandry , 

Psychology 

Public  speaking , 

Romance  languages: 

French , 

Spanish 

Social  science 


Total.... 
Average. 


Full-time 

instruc- 
tors, a 


0.45 


65.50 


Total  student  clock 
hours  taugiit  by  in- 
structors. 


First 
semester. 


293 

38 

147 

218 

15S 

726 

1,601 

843 

466 

96 

141 

838 

229 

1,784 

1,255 


505 

8:5 

589 

1,186 

265 

552 

969 

334 

826 

347 

286 

164 

90 

135 

1,330 

60 

40 

12 

547 

237 


757 
2, 169 
2,180 


Second 

semester. 


22,497 


116 

9 

152 

258 

128 

819 

996 

630 

485 

78 

110 

1,017 

180 

1,497 

1,279 


545 

68 

614 

1,476 

275 

554 

813 

304 

814 

157 

250 

269 

42 

200 

1, 245 

•      10 


95 
123 
238 

692 
1,897 
2,361 


20.796 


Average 
student 

clock 

hours  per 

instructor 

for  the 

year.  f> 


455 


216 
238 
270 
505 
443 
194 
232 
134 
108 
264 

2a5 

367 
632 


52.5 
216 
378 
345 
2t).') 
HO 
223 
319 
491 
504 
687 
415 
314 
168 
644 
175 
125 
103 
235 
238 

308 
360 
411 


330.5 


a  Based  on  the  proportion  of  salary  which  was  paid  for  instruction. 

>>  Half  of  the  total  number  of  student  clock  hours  for  the  first  and  second  semesters  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  "full-time  instructors." 
»  The  estimates  were  secured  from  the  bursar,  who  keeps  them  listed  on  the  salary  roll. 
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Previous  surveys  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  allow  com- 
parisons to  be  made  with  a  few  other  institutions,  which  are  listed 
in  Table  6.  Enough  comparative  material  is  there  presented  to 
show  that  the  average  faculty  load  at  the  University  of  Arizona  is 
materially  liigher  than  the  reasonable  norm  suggested  by  the  bureau. 
It  is  not,  however,  as  high  as  at  the  l^nivcrsity  of  Washington, 
which  had  an  unusually  high  teaching  load  per  instructor.  Table  7 
shows  how  these  teaching  loads  were  distributed.  In  a  ra})idly 
growing  State  the  tendency  toward  overcrowding  is  an  ever-present 
danger,  to  be  met  only  by  constant  yearly  additions  to  the  faculty. 
That  this  policy  has  been  consistently  and  wisely  followed  at  the 
I'riiversity  of  Arizona  is  evidenced  by  Tabic  8,  showing  the  total 
faculty  numbers  by  rank  for  the  past  10  years.  The  summer  school 
is  not  inchulod. 

Table  6. — Comparison  of  average  faculty  loads. 


Institutions. 


I'nivcrsity  of  Iowa 

Iowa  State  College 

I'niviTsity  of  Washington. 
WnshinRton  State  I'oUege. 

University  of  Nevada 

College  of  Hawaii 

University  of  Ariiona  • 


Average  .student  clock 
hours  per  instructor. 


First 
semester. 


2(M 
■S2-2 
Xil 
ltM.3 

•A'l.t) 

202 

330.5 


Second 

•  rti;f-;ter. 


240 

305 

330 

234.5 

21S 


Riinpe  of 
depart- 
mental 

averages. 


71-501 
S7-528 
94-fi4S.  4 
23-3S:}.  6 
27-451 
9-465 
103-<)S7 


Year  of 
report. 


1914-15 
1914-15 
1914-15 
1914-15 
19I.Vlrt 
1919-JO 
1921-22 


•  Data  arc  for  the  year  in.stcad  of  for  semesters. 

Tadlb   .        '  nerage  departmenlal  faculty  teaching  load$. 


Dcparlnientul  avcrnges  of  student  clock  hours  per  instructor. 

Number 

of  depftrt- 

luenus. 

IKj  Id  1'C» 

^ 

8 

2IX)  lo  -"K) 

11 

:v»i  In  /f  1  

7 

t 

5 

3 

GUU  lo  O'JU 

3 

Taui.k  S.—  NiimberB  ofmembrra  of  the  faculty,  19I?-19ff. 


TItl.-i. 

■ 

..,.-,  14 

1014-lS 

101&-10 

1016-17 

1017-18 

3 
37 

7 
19 
10 

4 

4 

1018- hi 

3 
.39 
S 
11 
0 
fi 
3 

i\H\^-M> 

lu*i-,il 

1021-33 

1  )onn.i 

.:  1 

2 
10 
13 

20 
12 
3 
0 

3 
31 

4 
14 
10 

0 

3 

3 
41 

7 
13 
12 

4 
0 

3 
42 

7 
18 
13 
10 

2 

3 

A 

lii.ilni.  li.r^ 

i? 
7 

13 

•A 

lU 

40 
10 
19 
15 

Fiu'ulty  ii.H.Hi:-itantfl, . 

7 

Fellow  n,H.si.Htnnls.. . . 

7 

Total 

37 

<" 

47 

70 

70 

M 

78 

M 

05 

107 
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The  fio;iires  just  given  show  perhaps  an  unusually  large  proportion 
of  faculty  members  of  professorial  rank.  The  relative  number  of 
instructors  is  especially  small  as  compared  with  assistant  professors, 
associate  professors,  and  full  professors.  From  the  standpoint  of 
efficient  teaching  this  is  an  excellent  situation.  However,  it  is 
evident,  that  any  further  immediate  enlargement  of  the  faculty 
should  be,  generally  speaking,  by  the  addition  of  instructors  or 
assistant  professors,  rather  than  by  increasing  the  number  of  those 
of  higher  rank. 

SIZE    OF    CLASSES. 

The  teaching  load  and  student  costs  are  matters  directly  affected 
by  an  institution's  policy  in  regard  to  size  of  classes.  Unnecessary 
multiplication  of  subjects  means  too  many  small  classes  and  unduly 
high  student  costs.  Overcrowding  results  in  too  heavy  teaching 
loads  and  an  inefhciency  in  instruction  which  is  by  no  means  justified 
by  low  student  cost.  Classes  of  less  than  five  students  can  rarely 
be  justified  in  an  undergraduate  institution  except,  occasionally, 
in  rec|uired  work  for  advanced  students.  The  committee  agrees 
in  general  with  the  statement  made  in  the  "Survey  of  the  State 
Higher  Institutions  of  Iowa,"  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  19,  page  120: 

Many  small  classes  indicate  in  some  cases  the  lack  of  adequate  study  of  the  curricu- 
lum or  schedule  by  the  administrative  officers,  and  in  others  an  undue  effort  by 
departments  to  serve  the  whims  or  the  convenience  of  students  in  order  to  build  up 
departmental  enrollment.  Large  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  they  are  lecture 
classes,  usually  entail  inferior  educational  results.  Classes  of  over  30  are  at  least  open 
to  question.  Any  considerable  number  of  them  generally  shows  a  need  for  more  in- 
structors, or  a  poor  distribution  of  students  and  instructors. 

Detailed  data  are  given  elsewhere  to  illustrate  conditions  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  university.*  A  count  shows  29  classes 
during  the  first  semester  and  35  classes  during  the  second  semester 
which  contained  fewer  than  5  students.  Of  the  total  number,  16 
classes  are  for  graduate  students.  Most  of  the  others  are  to  be  found 
in  the  professional  schools,  where  the  attendance  is  comparatively 
small  and  the  subjects  prescribed  for  graduation.  In  the  college 
of  letters,  arts,  and  sciences,  the  following  departments  have  had 
undergraduate  classes  with  fewer  than  5  students  each  during  the 
year:  Biology  2,  chemistry  3,  classical  languages  2,  history  4, 
mathematics  4,  French  1,  Spanish  2.  While  it  is  desirable  that  even 
this  number  be  reduced,  the  committee  beUeves  that  the  proportion 
of  small  classes  at  Arizona  is  not  unduly  large. 

The  conditions  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  table  are  not  so 
favorable.  During  the  first  semester  66  classes,  and  during  the 
second  semester  53  classes,  contained  more  than  30  students  each. 
Some  of  these  are,  of  course,  lecture  sections.  However,  overcrowd- 
ing is  to  be  noticed  unmistakably  in  the  departments  of  English 
composition,    English    literature,    French,    Spanish,    and    the   social 

f  Sec  Appendix  V. 
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sciences.  Such  con<litions,  while  occasionally  temporarily  unavoiil- 
ablc,  should  receive  prompt  attention  by  administrative  authorities, 
since  the  quality  of  work  done  must  ini'\ilal)ly  siifl'm-  if  they  I)p 
allowed  lono;  to  continue. 

Ill .  GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

It  is  the  impression  of  the  committee,  after  personal  contact  with 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Arizona  and  after  careful  study  of 
the  information  at  its  disposal,  that  those  in  charge  of  the  university 
have  succeeded  in  attractins:  to  its  service  an  unusually  capal)lc  and 
well-prepared  group  of  teachers  and  investis^iators.  The  loyalty  of 
the  faculty  to  the  university  is  marked  and  the  esprit  de  corps  is 
excellent.  Generally  speaking,  faculty  conditions  at  Arizona  compare 
most  favorably  with  those  in  other  standard  institutions. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  feeling  has  arisen  in  some  places  in 
Arizona  that  any  faculty  member  engaging  in  extra  curricula r 
activities,  either  remunerative  or  otherwise,  must  therefore  neces- 
sarily be  neglecting  his  university  obligations.  Without  question 
instances  have  occurred  at  Arizona  and  elsewhere  in  whirb  sufh 
neglect  of  academic  duties  has  ar-tually  taken  place.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  most  unwise  to  condemn  for  this  reason  all  activities'  of 
faculty  members  not  directly  connected  with  campus  life.  A  teadui- 
should  before  all  else  be  a  good  citizen,  interested  in  his  community, 
his  State,  and  his  fellow  men,  nor  should  he  begrudge  service  in  their 
interest.  Contacts  of  this  sort  give  that  very  broa<lening  factor  wbidi 
is  lacking  in  the  lives  of  so  many  membei's  of  the  teaching  profession. 

There  is,  however,  another  reason  why  certain  faculty  members 
should  be  allowed  reasonable  [)articipation  in  empl(\vments  bcyoful 
the  cordines  of  the  campus.  The  technical  scienccis,  such  as  diemistrv 
or  engitu*ering,  recpiire  from  those  who  teach  them  constant  contact 
with  their  changing  phases  in  daily  life.  The  m('chani<'al  or  mining 
engineer  can  not  keep  pace  with  his  subj<'et  by  reading  a  textbook 
alone.  Mr  must  be  abroad  in  shop  and  mine  not  ordy  to  observe  but 
actually  to  perform  (he  operations  of  his  profession,  if  he  is  to  keep 
fnish  his  ability  to  instruct  the  studetit.  .Many  institutions,  particu- 
larly in  th(!  larger  center's  of  pojiulat  ion,  |)oint  with  pride  to  the 
reputations  which  lh(>ir  faculty  uiend>ers  have  gained  as  constdtants 
in  the  great  techni<Ml  problems  ol  the  <oiiiniercial  world.  The  old 
saving  ''  lie,  wliii  run,  does;  and  he  who  can  imt.  teaches,"  shotdd  be 
made  inoperative  in  the  mo<lcrii  leaching  profession.  Otdy  he  who 
can  "do"  can  teach.  It  is  as  unreasonable  to  divorce  the  teacher 
from  the  comnuTcial  manifest  at  ioris  of  his  technical  sidijecf  as  it 
would  be  t(j  forbid  the  teacher  of  literature  access  to  the  library  or 
the  graduate  school.  The  safeguarding  of  miiversity  time  nml  in- 
terests may  be  left  with  reasonable  security  to  the  ju<lgment  of  the 
regents  antl  the  administrative  oflicers  of  the  institution. 


Chapter  V 
STUDENTS  AND  STANDARDS. 


I.  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  University  of  Arizona  is  the  capstone  of  the  State  system  of 
pubhc  education.  As  such  it  has  a  very  intimate  relation  with  vari- 
ous State  agencies  and  activities.  This  rehition  is  especially  inti- 
mate with  the  secondary  schools,  both  public  and  private,  for  upon 
them  to  a  large  extent  does  the  university  depend  to  prepare  those 
who  later  become  its  student  members.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
university  it  to  a  very  important  degree  did  the  work  of  preparing 
students  for  college,  but  with  the  development  of  secondary  schools 
in  the  State  the  university  ceased  this  preparatory  training.  In  a 
general  way  the  number  of  students  in  the  future  who  will  seek 
entrance  to  the  university  can  be  forcasted  from  data  on  secondary 
schools.  This  is  especially  so  because  of  the  unique  position  which 
the  university  occupies,  it  being  the  only  collegiate  institution  in 
the  State,  with  the  exception  of  the  Phoenix  Junior  College.^  It  is 
therefore  necessary  brieiiy  to  outline  the  progress  of  secondary 
education  in  the  State. 

Tlie  development  of  the  public  high  schools  of  Arizona  dates 
from  1895,  when  the  Territorial  legislature  enacted  a  law  which 
permitted  a  school  district  of  2,000  or  more  inhabitants  to  maintain 
a  high  school.  Two  or  more  adjoining  districts,  with  the  necessary 
population,  under  the  law  might  unite  to  form  a  union  high-school 
district  to  provide  a  high  school.  Progress  under  this  law  was 
slow  for  several  years,  but,  owing  to  a  combination  of  social 
and  economic  factors  and  to  changes  in  the  law  and  to  the  grant- 
ing in  1912  of  State  aid  for  the  teaching  of  vocational  subjects, 
public  secondary  education  had  a  very  rapid  development  following 
1900,  and  especially  subsequent  to  1905. 


«  The  enrollments  in  the  junior  college  of  the  Phoenix  Union  High  School  have  been  as  follows: 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Freshmen 

14 

60 

Sophomores 

8 

others  above  high-school  grade 

17 

Total 

14 

85 

47 
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The  private  high  schools  are  likewise  a  factor  in  the  preparation 
of  students  for  the  university,  though  they  are  not  so  important  in 
this  respect  as  are  the  public  schools.  .Since  the  college  preparatory 
course  was  discontinued  by  llu-  university  in  1914,  the  univei"sity 
no  longer  rendei's  such  service. 

Attention  may  also  be  directod  to  the  fact  that  in  a  new  State 
like  Arizona,  where  immigration  is  large,  many  who  attentl  the 
institutions  of  higher  leaining  have  taken  their  secondary  work 
outside  the  State.  So  far  as  data  are  available,  more  than  half  of 
the  students  in  the  university  during  the  lirst  semester  of  1921-22 
were  graduated  from  high  schools  in  other  States  and  in  foreign 
countries.^ 

The  summary  shown  in  Table  9,  which  was  compiled  from  reports 
of  the  Commissioner  of  lulucation  and  from  other  sources,  illus- 
trates the  progress  made  in  secondary  education  in  the  State.  This 
shows  a  very  rapid  growth  indeeil,  the  secondary  enrollment  nioj-e 
than  doubling  itself  every  five  years  from  1905  to  1920.  Among  a 
number  of  factors  which  were  responsible  for  this  development, 
tw(j  may  be  pointed  out.  First,  theic  was  an  amazing  increase  in 
the  population  lo  to  19  years  of  age  (the  approximate  high-school 
age)  during  the  period  under  consideration,  as  is  shown  in  Tnble  Id. 
In  Arizona  this  increase  was  173  j)er  cent,  while  that  for  the  L'nited 
States  was  only  2.j  per  cent  and  that  for  .Vrizona's  neighboi-ing 
States  was  but  70  per  ceuL. 

Tahi.k  9. — Secondary  enrollmenls  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  7iot  includinij  the  State  normal 

srhonls. 
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A  second  factor  which  made  possible  the  great  increase  in  sec- 
ondary-school enrollments  was  the  relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
population  15  to  19  years  of  age  which  was  in  secondary  schools  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  as  is  evident  from  Table  11. 
From  this  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  population  of 
approximately  secondary-school  age  which  was  in  secondary  schools 
of  Arizona  was  lower  than  the  percentage  for  the  United  States  and 
very  much  lower  than  for  the  neighboring  States. 

Table  11. — Enrollments  of  secondary-school  pupils  in  public  high  schools  and  private 

high  schools  and  academies. 


Years. 


United  States. 


Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico, antl  Utah. 


Arizona. 


Total  en-   |  of  popii 

roUments.  i    lation 

15-19. 


Per  cent  Per  cent  ' 

Total  en-  !  of  popu-    Total  en- 
rollirients.|    lation     tollments. 


15-19. 


1900 630, 048 

1910 1, 032, 461 

1920 2, 421, 462 


11 
26 


9.181 
21 ; 796 
47,010 


10 
15 
30 


215 
1,375 
6,162 


Per  cent 
of  popu- 
lation 
15-19. 


2 

8 

22 


Is  the  progress  in  secondary  education  likely  to  continue  at  the 
rapid  rate  of  the  pa^t  5  or  10  years?  Probably  it  will  for  the  next  5 
or  10  years.  The  first  factor  pointed  out  is  likely  to  exert  its  influence, 
though  there  is  the  slight  possibility  that  the  part  of  the  increase  due 
to  immigration  may  be  checked.  The  second  factor  also  seems  to 
indicate  a  probable  continuation  of  rapid  secondary-school  devel- 
opment, since,  with  all  the  progress  made  by  1920,  the  proportion  of 
persons  of  secondary-school  age  who  were  in  secondary  schools  was 
low  when  compared  with  the  country  as  a  whole  and  with  Arizona's 
neighbors. 

The  high-school  system  is  well  articulated  with  the  university.  Of 
the  43  high  schools  in  1921,  34  were  fully  accredited  by  the  university, 
and  the  8  others  were  accredited  for  such  part  of  the  four-year  course 
of  study  as  they  were  able  to  offer.  For  the  great  majority  of  stu- 
dents in  the  high  schools  the  way  is  open  for  entrance  into  the  uni- 
versity. The  State  normal  schools  are  also  included  in  the  university 
scheme  of  accrediting,  and  graduates  from  those  institutions  enter 
the  university  and  receive  advanced  standing. 
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II.  STANDARDS  OF  ADMISSION,  RETENTION.  AND  GRADUATION. 

The  standards  for  admission  of  students  are  in  keeping  with  those 
of  the  hest  institutions.  In  1912-13  the  total  number  of  secondary 
units  required  for  entrance  was  15.     These  were  as  follows: 

I.   Prescribed  subjects:  Units. 

English •^ 

Algebra U 

Plane  geometry 1 

History  and  civics I 

Science I 

Foreign  language 2 


Total  required 9 J 

II.  Elective r^h 

This  (15  units)  was  the  maximum  requirement  for  all  the  colleges, 
but  the  college  of  mines  and  engineering  required  both  physics  and 
chemistry  as  science  subjects.  This  plan  has  been  continued  with 
practically  no  changes  until  the  year  1921-22,  when  the  following  ar- 
rangement was  made: 

Number  of  prescribed  and  elective  nyiits. 


Colloeos. 


Units 
elocUvo. 


College  of  letters,  arts,  and  sciences 

Coljck'f  of  ai,'rirtiltiir<' 

Collf^e  of  mines  and  cDKineerinK- . 


The  university  is  a  member  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Ccl- 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools,  to  whi<'h  it  w:is  n(hiiitted  in  1".)1(J. 
Since  that  diite  it  has  maintained  the  standard  of  that  ass(»ciation. 

{entrance  on  coiKhlion  is  possible,  but  no  (|U)intitative  concUtions 
arc  granted.  A  student  may  be  conditioned  ifi  two  units  of  prcscribt'd 
subjects,  |)rnvi<h'd  he  reprc-iciits  u  tolnl  of  1")  nnils  of  ;icc('pt  .ilih' 
creflits. 

Admission  is  by  certificate  or  by  examination,  graduates  of  ap- 
proved high  s(rhools  oT  Ari/.«)na  being  inhiiitlcd  upon  (■crlilicnle. 
Those  lacking  satisfactory  ciedcntiids  are  recpiirrd  to  Inkc  an  m- 
tinnif  examinaliiiii  on  the  work  r('(|uirtMl  for  admission. 


BPKCIAL    STUDFA'TS. 

An  exception  to  the  regular  achnission  refjuirements  is  made  in  the 
case  of  persons  over  21  years  of  age  who  can  not  meet  the  entrance 
rcfiuiremcnts.  These  may  be  a(hnitteil  to  the  university  as  special 
students  and  may  elect,  witii  the  consent  of  the  instructin-  in  charge, 
such  courses  as  they  are  prepared  to  undertake  with  j)rofit.  Sfjcciul 
students  25  years  of-  ago  may,  by  permi.ssion  of  the  faculty,  become 
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candidates  for  degrees,  subject  to  the  fulfillment  of  such  entrance 
requirements  as  the  faculty  may  determine.  Soldiers  honorably 
discharged  from  the  United  States  Array  may  enter  as  special  students 
without  meeting  the  age  requirements. 

CONTINUANCE    IN    COLLEGE. 

Another  evidence  of  the  university  standard  is  to  be  found  in  the 
rule  on  scholarship  and  its  administration.  The  university  catalogue 
for  1920-21  (p.  61)  gives  the  following  statement: 

Continuance  in  college. — All  students  shall  be  required  to  carry,  with  a  girading  above 
D,''  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  work  for  which  they  are  registered.  Students  who  are 
unable  to  do  so  shall  be  barred  from  class  privileges  for  one  semester.  Such  students 
may  be  granted  a  card  of  honorable  dismissal,  in  which  a  statement  regarding- 
deficiency  in  work  shall  be  expressly  included.  Students  coming  from  other  institu- 
tions of  similar  standing  with  dismissals  of  this  kind  will  be  required  to  give  con- 
tinued evidence  of  ability  to  carry  successfully  the  work  in  the  courses  which  they 
elect. 

If  the  monthly  delinquent  list  at  any  time  during  the  year  shows  a  student  delin- 
quent in  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  units  for  which  he  is  registered,  said  student 
shall  be  given  one  month's  time  to  remove  such  delinquencies;  and  if  the  following 
delinquent  list  again  shows  him  delinquent  in  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  units  for 
which  he  is  at  that  time  registered,  he  shall  be  suspended  from  the  university  for  the 
remainder  of  the  semester. 

The  number  of  those  who  came  under  this  rule  during  the  year 
1920-21  is  listed  in  Table  12. 

Table  12. — Summary  of  50  per  cent  failures  during  the  year  1920-21. 


First  semester. 

Second  semester. 

Year. 

Total, 
e.xciud- 

Colleges. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Total. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Total. 

Men. 

W^o- 

mcn. 

Total. 

ing  du- 

I.li- 

catcs. 

Literature,  arts,  and 
sciences 

37 
22 
11 

8 

45 
22 
11 

24 
12 

33 

11 

35 
12 
23 

61 
34 
34 

19 

SO 
34 
34 

74 

Mines..  .^ 

.\jcricnllure 

32 
33 

Total  failures. . 
Second  trial  dupli- 
cates  

70 

8 

78 

.59 

11 

70 

129 
9 

19 

14S 
9 

139 

Not  failures 

120 

19 

139 

139 

Total  roL'islration 

969 
S.05 

916 
7.64 

Pprf'fnl  fjiilincr 

The  first  semester  78,  or  8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  students 
registered,  failed  to  meet  the  scholarship  requirement.  Thirty- 
eight  of  these,  in  consideration  of  various  extenuating  circumstances, 
were  granted  permission  to  carry  work  the  second  semester.  Nineteen 
returned,  and  10  were  successful  the  second  semester,  but  9  failed 

3  "  D  "  is  "a  failure  that  may  be  removed  by  extra-class  requirements  or  by  examination  given  only  at  the 
time  set  for  condition  examination,  but  the  grade  may  be  filed  only  at  or  after  the  time  set  for  a  coudilion  ex- 
amination."     (Catalogue,  pp.  60-61.) 
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a<?ain.  The  second  semester  the  proportion  of  students  faihnj]:  was 
not  quite  as  hif^h  as  (hirinf;^  the  first.  Those  faikires  were  distrihutcd 
according  to  Tabh^  13.  Thr  liighest  proportion  of  failures  was 
among  special  students,  a  condition  that  may  be  expected.  Next 
in  order  stand  the  freshmen.  It  seems  somewhat  singular  that  there 
should  be  so  many  failures  among  upper  cla.ssmen  and  graduate 
students.  Upon  further  analysis  it  appeai-s  that  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  those  failing  were  in  the  college  of  agriculture  (sec  Table  14). 

Table  13. — Distribution  of  50  per  cent  failures,  1920-21. 


Clasises. 


Kroshman 

Sofiliomore 

.hmior 

Siiiior 

Ciadiialo 

Si.rcial 

Keciilar  unclassified 


First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

Total  for 
the  year 
oxchiding 
dupli- 
cates. 

Total  en- 
rollment 
for  year, 
excluding 
dupli- 
cates. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
enroll- 
ment 
failing. 

38 

30 

CI 

3»5 

1.5.8 

14 

11 

25 

223 

n.2 

4 

.■") 

9 

184 

4.0 

2 

1 

3 

84 

3.6 

1 

2 

3 

.VI 

5.7 

1(> 

11 

26 

H7 

17.7 

3 

10 

\1 

;it 

1-2.8 

Tabie  M. — Distribution,  according  to  colleges,  of  50  per  cent  failures,  1920-21. 


Colleges. 


I.ii'nilurc,  arts,  mid  M'ionecs 

Miiich  iind  eni;lneerinK 

AKricullure 


Per  cent 

Number 

of  the 

Number 

of  .lO  per 

ntunber 

enrolled. 

cent  fail- 

enrolled 

ures. 

who 
failed. 

849 

7.S 

K7 

230 

32 

i.ru 

112 

■x\ 

2i-.  s 

'j'lic  [)i()p<)iti()ii  of  students  ftiiling  scciiis  soiiiew  hat  large,  'i'his 
may  Ix-  due  partly  to  the  enforcement  of  a  high  standard  of  scholar- 
slii|).  'I'liere  may,  however,  be  other  causes  for  it.  Students  may  b(> 
iMJiiiilled  on  ceiiilicates  who  nic  iiuid(>(|uately  |)r(^pared  to  caiiy 
university  work.  This  ninv  be  en.sily  surmised  IVoiii  ihr  fact  that  the 
high  schools,  for  I  he  inn^t  part,  jire  new,  and  conse(|Ueiil  ly  some  may 
iKil  liu\f  iiMiiined  stable  standards.  riidoiil)ledly  also  there  are 
members  on  the  uiiivei''ily  roll,  as  in  most  iiist  iliil  ions  nf  lr;irning, 
who  attend  from  motives  noi  in  kee|»ing  with  the  high  |inr|iose  of  ihe 
uni\crsily.  On  the  other  hand  S(»me  of  (he  inOiciilly  may  perhaps 
re.sl  on  the  iiniversit\.  Is  there  liie  amount  nf  >uper\i^ion  which  is 
<h'siial)le  for  young  jjcople  \\h(»  find  themselves  ihioun  on  their  own 
resources  in  a  new  environments  Is  all  of  the  instruction  of  high 
grade  and  in  keeping  with  high  standards  S  Are  the  coin-ses  adapted 
to  ijie  ability  of  the  students  taking  them  and  are  students  udmiMcd 
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only  to  courses  for  which  tliey  arc  proparcrl  ?  The  committee  merely 
suggests  these  possible  causes  of  failures.  It  has  made  no  attempt 
to  investigate  them.  It  is  suggested  that  a  detailed  study  be  made 
of  these  failures,  with  a  view  to  finding  wherein  the  lack  of  adjust- 
ment lies. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    DEGREES. 

The  requirements  for  degrees  vary  with  the  degrees.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  total  number  of  units  which  are  demanded.^  These 
standards  include  four  units  of  compulsory  military  training. 

Units. 

Bachelor  of  laws 108 

Bachelor  of  arts 124 

Bachelor  of  science 124 

Bachelor  of  science  in  chemistry,  engineering,  or  metallurgy 144 

The  freest  election  permitted  is  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
for  which  52  units  are  prescribed  and  72  units  are  elective.  The 
amount  of  elective  work  is  larger  than  these  numbers  indicate,  for 
within  the  52  prescribed  units  many  choices  are  permitted.  The 
least  amount  of  election  permitted  is  in  the  technical  curricula,  in 
several  of  which  the  work  is  almost  entirely  prescribed;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering  only  6  of  the  144 
units  are  elective  and  in  electrical  engineering  only  5  units  are  elec- 
tive. In  each  of  the  engineering  curricula  one  year  of  foreign  lan- 
guage is  prescribed,  but  no  courses  in  social  sciences  are  included. 
The  committee  suggests  that  it  might  be  wise  to  consider  this  lack 
of  civic  training.  It  is,  of  course,  in  keeping  with  prevailing  practice 
to  prescribe  most  of  the  work  in  engineering  curricula. 

Two  3^ears  of  foreign  language  are  prescribed  in  two  of  the  home 
economics  curricula,  and  in  the  third  curriculum  one  year  of  foreign 
language  is  required.  In  neither  of  these  courses  of  study  is  there  a 
requirement  of  social  sciences  or  history,  but  a  number  of  electives, 
varying  from  24  units  to  32  units,  make  it  possible  for  students  to 
secure  such  courses. 

Four  advanced,  or  graduate,  degrees  are  offered — master  of  arts, 
master  of  science,  engineer  of  mines,  and  doctor  of  philosophy,  the 
latter  being  offered  only  in  departments  that  possess  special  advan- 
tages for  original  investigation.  The  requirements  for  those  degrees, 
like  the  recjuirements  for  the  baccalaureate  degrees,  are  high  and 
reputable. 

<  "A  unit  usually  represents  one  hour  of  classroom  instruction  a  week  for  a  semester,  and  assumes  three 
hours  of  api'licalion;  it  may  stand  for  one  hour  of  classroom  work  and  two  hours  of  preparation,  or  for  three 
hours  of  laboratory  work,  or  for  such  distribution  as  the  particular  course  may  demand."— ( Catalogue,  1910- 
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REGULAR    UNCLASSIFIED    STUDENTS. 

Provision  is  also  mado  for  those  who  moot  entrance  requirements 
and  who  desire  to  pnrsue  work  in  the  universitv  without  followint;  a 
ref^uUir  prescribed  course  of  study.  The  following  statement  from 
the  1020-21  catalogue  (p.  58)  gives  the  plan: 

Students  over  25  years  of  age,  who  have  mot  the  entranre  requirements  but  who  do 
not  wish  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree,  are,  uj^on  presentation  of  a  sati:?fact(iry 
written  statement  of  reasons  for  taking  special  work,  admitted  to  the  university  as 
unclassified  students.  Students  who  are  not  yet  21  years  of  age,  who  have  met  the 
entrance  requirements,  are  admitted  as  unrhxssified  students  only  when  the  request 
to  pursue  a  special  course  is  accompanied  by  the  written  approval  of  parent  or  guardian. 

III.  CLASSIFICATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION   OF  STUDENTS. 

Allusion  has  several  times  been  made  to  the  fact  that  pronounced 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  recent  development  of^the  university. 
During  the  past  10  years  this  is  reflected  in  the  general  organization 
of  the  university.  In  1912-13  the  university  consisted  of  depart- 
ments, as  follows: 

1.  A  general  college  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  or  B.  S. 

2.  Agriculture:  Four-yeur  and  short  courses. 

:i.  Engineering:  Civil,  electrical,  mechanical:  metallurgv;  mechanic  arts. 
1.  Agricultural  experiment  station.. 
5.  Preparatory  department. 

The  organization  for  1915-16  shows  for  the  first  time  the  imiv(»r- 
sitv  divided  into  three  colleges,  together  with  a  number  of  otluM- 
d('[)Mrtments  along  the  broad  general  lines  of  the  scheme  at  pn-scnt 
in  operation  (see  p.  8).  In  1919-20  the  "department  of  law"  was 
made  a  ".school  of  law"  nnd  the  "department  of  home  eeononiics" 
was  made  a  "school  of  lionie  economic^s."  The  year  following  the 
"dei)artrnent  of  education"  became  a  "school  of  education." 

The  preparatory  department  had  the  following  history  during  the 
past  10  ycai"s:  The  work  of  the  lii-st  year  was  discontimiiMl  after 
.lime.  1912,  iitid  tluil  of  (he  second  year  after  .Iinie,  I'.llii.  No  pre- 
paratory students  were  report(>d  after  191:)  It,  but.  l)(>ginning  wilii 
1911  !."»,  then*  was  a  groiif)  of  "special  students"  which  corresponded 
sotiiewhnt  to  those  who  would  have  Ixmmi  listed  in  a  preparMt<irv  de- 
|>nrttnent,  had  there  been  such. 

The  evolution  l)l-ie(ly  outlined  reflects  the  rlumged  nlliliule  of  lh(> 
citizens  of  the  Stale  toward  the  niiix  I'l-sity.  i'Vom  a  sniidl  instil  ii- 
lion  which  was  principally  a  secondary  school  ev(<n  as  la(«'  as  190S  9. 
and  which  was  thought  of  as  a  local  school  and  frecpn'ritly  spoken  of 
as  "Tucson  I'nivorsity "  it  has  become  a  real  State  university  in 
every  sense,  and  it  conmiands  the  high  resp(vt  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State.     Its  growth  in  this  res])ect  ha.s  i)een  little  short  of   marvelous. 
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There  are  three  classes  of  undergraduate  students:  Roo^ular,  res^uhir 
unclassified,  and  special.  A  regular  student  is  one  who  has  fulhlled 
the  entrance  requirements.  The  other  types  have  been  defined 
elsewhere.^ 

The  registration  in  the  university  sinc^  its  opening  is  exhibited  in 
Table  15.     This  portrays  some  of  the  development  of  the  university. 

Table  15. — Enrollments  in  Oie  University  of  Arizona,  1891-92  to  1921-22. 


Yeers. 

Total. 

Col- 
lege.I 

Pre- 
para- 
tory. 

Special. 

Farm- 
errs' 
short 
course.  == 

Exten- 
sion. 

Sum- 
mer 
school. 

Corrc- 

sjiond- 

ence. 

Stu- 
dents' 
Army 
Tniiri- 

in? 
Corps. 

1891-92                       

31 

38 

57 

47 

100 

l.'il 

156 

133 

161 

225 

215 

198 

205 

194 

226 

215 

237 

,    201 

200 

195 

301 

331 

3-75 

451 

633 

780 

755 

1,4-12 

1,610 

1,7.32 

2,264 

9 

19 

29 

24 

35 

25 

39 

31 

36 

33 

63 

76 

56 

29 

63 

73 

70 

92 

97 

108 

200 

180 

156 

206 

3,50 

457 

440 

650 

837 

1,023 

1,183 

22 

19 

28 

2i 

65 

128 

117 

102 

115 

192 

142 

122 

149 

165 

163 

142 

167 

100 

94 

S3 

95 

71 

69 



1892-93 



189.3-94 

l><94-95                .          



l.S9,")-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-99 

- 

1899-19G0            

190O-1901 

1901-2 

1902-3 

1903-4 

1904-.3 

190.5-6 

1906-7 

1907-8 

1908-9 

""'162' 

113 

62 

34 

55 

248 

147 

164 

9 

9 

4 

6 

77 

103 

143 

163 

247 

261 

277 

347 

367 

293 

1909-10 

WlO-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-l.T     

191.T-16 

7 

14 

20 

15 

143 

125 

168 

1910-17 

1917-183 

1918-193 

"""iss' 

IS 

78 

179 

282 

427 

1919-203 

1920-213 

1921-22 

I  Includes  graduate  students.  '  One  week  in  length.  *  Total,  excludes  -duplicates. 

A  more  detailed  classification  is  shown  elsew^hcre."  There  has  been 
a  steady  growth  in  both  the  graduate  and  the  undergraduate  en- 
rollments. The  increase  from  1915-16  to  1921-22,  a  period  of  six 
3'ears,  was  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Graduate 242 

Undergraduate 188 

Graduate  and  undergraduate 191 

Freshman  class 2G3 

The  data  also  indicate  that  almost  three-fourths  of  the  students 
of  the  university  are  taking  their  work  in  letters,  arts,  and  sciences 
(see  Table  16). 


'  See  p.  89. 


» See  Appendix  VI. 
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Table  16. — Enrollments,  graduate  and  undtr graduate,  by  eollrges,  1921-22. 


Colleges. 


Letters,  arts,  and  sciences. 

Mines  and  engineering 

Agriculture 


Enroll- 
ment. 


967 
240 
140 


Total . 


1,347 


Per  cent 
of  whole. 


72 
18 
10 


100 


THE    AMOUNT    OF    AVOUK    T.\KEN. 

The  salient  features  of  the  amount  of  work  as  measured  l>y  the 
number  of  credit  hours  are  set  down  in  Tabh's  1  7  and  18.  From  these 
it  is  evident  that  approximately  38  per  cent  of  the  students  enrolled 
are  takinj;  fewer  than  15  credit  hours  of  work.  Tiiis  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  large  proportion,  especially  since  during  the  second  semester 
there  are  usually  a  number  of  seniors  who  lack  only  a  few  credit  hours 
of  having  completed  the  re(|uirements  for  the  degree.  Tlie  greater 
number  taking  the  small  number  of  creiht  liours  are  special  ami 
rciridar  unclassified  students.  The  distribution  of  students'  work 
according  to  colleges  is  shown  in  Table  18. 

Tahi.e   17.  —  Number  of  eredit  Itotirs  tnken  by  undrrgrududlr  stiidmtf,   strond  srinrster, 

19Jl-:.\\^ 


Number  of  students. 

Total. 

Number  of  credit  hours. 

Regular. 

Spcdal. 

Regiilar 

unc-lnssi- 

ne<l. 

Per  cent 
of  totikl. 

1    4                  

6 

10 

200 

674 

39 

14 
21 
70 
•M 

44 

t'l 

2 

M 

4a 

2SI 

602 
39 

6.2 

.V  U 

4.2 

10  14 

27.3 

I.V  19 

SH.fl 

3.8 

Total 

Ml 

131 

•4 

1,029 

100.0 

>  Not  int-lttdini;  12  students  In  music. 


Tahi.k   is. —  Number  of  rndil  hours  takrn  by  undergraduate  students  in  suoiid  semister, 

lUit-':;^.^ 


NiunlMir  of  rr(><lit  hours. 


1     4 

.V  l» , 

10  14 , 

IV  19 , 

20  mill  over. 


A^rii-ul- 
lure. 

NumlH'r  of  .students. 

l.«'ii. '  . 
nriN.uiiil 
scli'nnfl. 

30 
338 

MinlHK 

Itlll)  fU- 

KUiiHTlnK. 

Total. 

1 
4 

IH 

X, 

3 

64 

a 

35 
110 

18 

43 
381 
C02 

39 

Not  including  1'.'  Hluili-nCs  in  inu.iic. 
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ATTENDANCE    THROUGHOUT    THE    YEAR. 

How  uniform  is  the  attendance  throughout  the  year,  and  how  the 
enrollments  shift,  may  be  noted  from  Table  19.  Thus,  while  the 
total  registration  for  the  first  semester  of  1920-21  was  951,  at  no  time 
were  there  more  than  approximately  900  in  attendance,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  semester  there  w^ere  only  875  remaining,  which  indicates 
a  withdrawal  of  8  per  cent  of  the  number  registered.  The  attendance 
was  somew^hat  larger  during  the  lirst  semester  than  during  the  second, 
and  the  highest  enrollment  tended  to  be  from  four  to  six  wrecks  after 
the  opening  of  the  semester. 


SPECIAL    STUDENTS. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  admission  of  "special 
students."  (See  p.  50.)  Data  on  these  students  are  exhibited  in 
Table  20.  There  were  no  such  students  prior  to  1913-14,  for  in  the 
earlier  years  students  who  could  not  meet  entrance  requirements 
registered  in  the  preparatory  department.  The  highest  percentage 
of  special  students  w^as  in  1914-15.  The  high  number  in  1919-20  was 
probably  due  in  part  to  the  special  provision  regarding  men  honor- 
ably discharged  from  the  United  States  Army.  The  number  of 
special  students  is  not  excessive,  especially  in  a  State  w^here  high 
schools  are  not  yet  easily  accessible  to  all  parts.  The  highest  per- 
centage of  special  students  is  in  the  college  of  agriculture. 

Table  19. — Attendance  totals  in  two-week  -periods,  1920-21. 


Periods. 

Registered 
during 
period. 

Withdrew 
during 
period. 

Balance. 

September: 

Second  half.               .          

911 

6 
4 

C 
9 

6 
3 

6 

6 

9 
11 

112 
7 

9 
6 

14 

8 

6 
6 

6 

4 

7 

7 

12 
2 

903 

October: 

First  hal  f 

900 

Second  half 

900 

November: 

First  half 

895 

Second  half 

897 

December: 

First  hal f 

894 

Second  half 

891 

January: 

First  half 

S&J 

Second  half 

875 

February: 

First  half 

854 
20 

7 
4 

2 
3 

1 

848 

Second  half 

862 

March: 

First  half 

863 

Second  half 

863 

April: 

First  half 

R-iS 

Second  half 

854 

May: 

First  half 

843 

Second  hal  f 

841 

20553"— 23- 
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Table  20. — The  number  of  special  students. 


' 

Agricnltnre. 

Literature,  arts,  and 
sciences. 

Mining  and  mgtneet-               Total 

Years. 

Total 
enroll 
ment. 

-Special 

stu- 
dents. 

Per 

cent 

of total 

which 

were 

speciaL 

Total 

enroU- 
Toent. 

Special 
stu- 
dents. 

Per 

cont 

of  ffrtal 

which 

were 

specif. 

Total  iSpecial 

enroll-    stu- 
ment.    dents. 

Per 

cent     m  ^1 

were    '"™*- 
speciaL 

Special 

stu- 
dents. 

Pnr 

cent 

of  total 

which 

were 

bpccial. 

191.3-14 

203 
•MH 
463 
519 
474 
705 
1,088 

1     Itv'^ 

47 
102 
113 
«2 
»4 
.15 
24S 

23 

1914-1'. 

1 

33 

Ifll.VlO 

■ 

24 

191tV17 



12 

1917-lS 

7 

191R-I9 

s 

1919  2<) 

12«) 
112 
IW 

0.5 
20 
44 

51 
IS 
31 

71.3 
835 
967 

1I<> 
100 
107 

16 
12 
11 

249 
240 

67 
22 
13 

27 
10 

22 

1920  21 

12 

1921  22 

5  ,    1.147  1        164 

12 

RECrLAK    UNCL.VS.mnED    STrDEXT.S. 

The  numbers  of  ref^ular  unclassified  .students  are  given  in  Table 
21.  Since  1918-19  the  proportion  of  the  total  enrollments  under 
this  classification  lias  materially  decreased.  This  seems  to  indicate 
an  increasinfrly  serious  purpose  on  the  part  of  those  who  attend  the 
university,  if  one  may  jud^e  from  the  courses  of  study  undertaken. 
The  fact  that  numerous  persons  come  to  Tucson  to  spend  the  winter 
aud  register  for  some  courses  at  the  university  may  be  resjionsible 
for  some  of  the  regular  unclassified  students. 

THK    GEOORAPIITf  AL    THSTRIBUTIOX    OF    STT'OEVTS. 

The  goographieul  (Hstril)ution  of  students  can  be  s(iidie(|  in  (wo 
ways,  either  of  which  has  its  shortcomings  First,  the  students 
may  be  distributed  acconhng  to  the  j)ermanent  addresses  wiiirh 
they  give  on  registration.  Two  en-ors  arise  in  sucji  a  distribulii>n. 
First,  students  register  from  Tucson  when  in  fact  th(>ir  p<'nnanent 
addresses  may  be  elsewhere.  There  are  famihes  which  move  to 
Tucson  in  onh^r  that  the  sons  or  dauglit««rs  may  remain  at  home 
whiU'  atleiKhng  the  university.  In  such  cases  Tucson  is  a  sort  of 
permanent-tempf>rary  residence.  Tlio  eiTors  mentioned  may  be 
partly  overcome  by  redistributing,  according  to  the  high  school 
from  wliich  they  graduated,  those  who  registered  fioni  Tucson  but 
who  lire  not  graduates  from  the  Tucson  High  School.  The  other 
basis  of  distribution  is  the  location  of  the  high  sch»)o|  fr(»m  which 
Uie  university  students  graduated.  Several  difliciilties  obtain  in 
using  this  plan.  A  number  of  students  did  not  graduate  from  high 
schools,  and  on  a  number  of  others  the  information  is  not  sufli<icnlly 
cjwnplete  t^  j^ermit  chissifirH4i<Mi.  Then,  too.  there  is  much  moving 
about  in  a  State,  and  especially  in  a  new  ."^Inle  like  Arizona  th<'re  is 
much  immigration,  all  of  which  means  that  the  second  basis  of  dis- 
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tribution  has  decided  limitations.     With  these  limitations  in  mind, 
data  of  two  varieties  are  presented. 

A  study  of  the  residence  of  college  students  (excluding  profes- 
sional and  normal  school  students) ,  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  year  1890-97,  showed  that  58  Arizona  students  were  in  college 
that  year.  Of  this  number,  32  were  at  the  University  of  Arizona 
and  20  were  in  institutions  outside  the  State.  At  the  same  time  3 
students  from  outside  the  State  attended  the  University  of  Arizona. 
A  similar  study  of  the  residence  of  students  in  universities,  colleges, 
and  professional  schools  (excluding  independent  theological  and 
teachers  training  institutions)  for  the  year  1920-21  showed  the  fol- 
lowing results : 

Number  of  residents  of  Arizona  attending  institutions  of  higher  learning 1, 174 

Number  of  residents  of  Arizona  attending  the  University  of  Arizona 835 

Number  of  residents  of  Arizona  attending  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 

other  States 339 

Number  of  pei-sons  from  other  States  attending  the  University  of  Arizona 336 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  State  of  Arizona  is  providing  its  share 
of  higher  education  but  no  miore.  The  number  leaving  the  State  is 
not  excessive  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  probably  left  to  secure 
special  types  of  training,  such,  for  example,  as  medicine,  pharmacy, 
dentistry,  etc.  Theii,  too,  others  leave  the  vState  to  attend  distant 
institutions  for  the  broadening  influences  of  living  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  The  State  reciprocates  by  training  students  from 
other  States  and  from  foreign  countries.^ 

Table  21. — Number  of  regular  unclassified  students. 


Agriculture. 

Literature,  arts, 
and  sciences. 

Mining  and 
engineering. 

Total. 

Years. 

Total 
en- 
roll- 
ment. 

Reg- 
ular 
unclas- 
sified. 

Per 
wnt 
of 
total 
which 
were 
regular 
unclas- 
sified. 

Total 
en- 
rol- 
ment. 

Reg- 
ular 
unclas- 
sified. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total 
which 

were 
regular 
unclas- 
sified. 

Total 
en- 
roU- 

ment. 

Reg- 
ular 
unclas- 
sified. 

Per 

cent 
of 

total 
which 

were 
regular 
unclas- 
sifledi 

Total 
en- 
roll- 
ment. 

Reg- 
ular 
unclas- 
sified. 

Per 
cent 
of 
total 
which 
were 
regular 
unclas- 
sified. 

191.5-16 

463 

519 

474 

705 

1,0S8 

l.liio 

1,347 

72 

02 

(il 

200 

163 

94 

120 

16 

19U)-17 

12 

11)17-18 

13 

1018-19 

28 

l;)19-2) 

121 
lOS 
135 

14 
5 
9 

12 
5 

7 

671 
789 
903 

139 

89 

105 

21 
11 
12 

242 
215 
227 

10 

4 

15 

1920-21 

8 

1921-22 

6 

3 

9 

'  The  study  for  1896-97  showed  that  in  Arizona  there  were  1,351  people  to  each  college  student.  In  this 
respect  Arizona  ranked  forty-second  among  the  States,  counting  from  the  State  having  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  people  per  student.  For  192;)-21  there  was  one  stulont  in  liighcr  educational  institutions  for  each 
284  people  ia  the  State,  aad  the  State  tanked  thirty -tliird.   It  had  made  a  decided  relative  gain  in  24  years. 
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The  number  of  residents  of  Arizona  who  were  in  attendance  the 
first  semester  of  the  j'ear  1921-22  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  as 
compared  witli  the  popidation,  varies  greatly  with  the  several  coun- 
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FlGUTtS  1.      DIGTRIBUTIOH  OF   500   ARIZONA  P.FSIDriJTS  WHO   ATTFND'T) 

JTIIE   UNIVFRSITY  OP   ARIZONA,   FIRST  SFMFSTFR   OP   1921-22 
lBA:-rD   CJJ  RESIDENCE    (TfUMBER   OF    lERSONo   PER    STUD'^NT 
'FROM  THr   RFSFFCTIVr  CCin.TI^S  .*  FOR   THE  LFTAILFD  DATA 
SEE  TABLE  22.) 


LEGEND 

n 


4  00 


n 


500   -  flP9 


2j     1000    -   1409 


1I>00^AND  OVER 


I 


no»:e 


ties.  (See  'ralile  22.)  Moliave  County  had  no  students  in  llic  uni- 
versity, while  Pimn  C(>unty,  in  wliicli  tlie  university  is  huated,  had 
one  university  student  for  every  '.U't  peo])h'  in  the  county.  The  <lata 
are  shown  in  graphic  fnnii  in  I'igure  1. 
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Table  22. — Distribution  of  stucknts  in  University  of  Arizona,  first  semester,  1921-22, 

based  on  residence.^ 


Counties. 

Students 
at  univer- 
sity, 1921- 
22,  first 
semester. 

Total  pop- 
ulation of 
the  county, 
1920. 

Popula- 
tion of  tho 
county  per 
student  at 
the  univer- 
sity. 

Pima 

no 

30 

121 

1.54 

40 

19 

34 

22 

15 

11 

7 

10 

7 

34,608 
10, 148 
46,465 
89,576 
25,678 
12,689 
24,016 
16, 130 
14,904 
13, 196 

9,982 
15,362 
16,077 

5,259 

315 

G  raham 

338 

Cochise 

384 

Maricopa 

582 

Cila 

642 

Santa  Cruz 

668 

Yavapai 

706 

Pinal 

773 

Yiuna 

994 

Apache 

1  319 

Coconino 

1,445 

Greenlee 

1  536 

Ka  vajo 

2,297 

Mohave 

Total  Arizona 

580 

497 

21 

69 

334, 162 

514 

Other  States 

Foreign  countries 

Insufficient  information 

Total 

1,167 

I  Of  Pima  County  residents  not  graduates  of  high  schools  in  Pima  County,  218  are  distributed  according 
to  the  location  of  the  high  schools  from  which  they  graduated;  for  69  other  such  Pima  County  residents, 
the  data  are  insufficient  to  permit  classification. 

From  Table  23  it  becomes  apparent  that,  of  those  University  of 
Arizona  students  who  graduated  from  high  schools,  the  majority  re- 
ceived their  preparatory  training  outside  the  State.  This  is  to  be 
explained  principally  by  the  large  immigration  into  the  State. 

Table  23. — Distribution  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in  the   University  of 
i'-    Arizona,  1921-22,  according  to  the  high  schools  from  which  they  graduated. 


Location  of  high  schools. 

Number  of 
students. 

Arizona 

510 

Other  States .      .  .. 

503 

Foreign  countries 

25 

Insufficient  information 

30 

Not  high-school  graduates 

246 

NUMBER    OF   DEGREES    GRANTED. 


In  no  way  is  the  growth  of  the  university  more  clearly  obvious 
than  in  the  increased  number  of  graduates  from  the  various  courses. 
(See  Table  24.) 

Tablk  24. — Number  of  degrees  conferred  by  the  University  of  Arizona,  1S95-1921. 


Degrees. 

1S95-1916 

1917-1921 

Total. 

Baccalaureate  degrees 

178 
13 

269 
20 

447 

Graduate  and  professional  degrees 

33 

Total 

191 

289 

480 
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More  degrees  were  conferred  in  the  past  5  years  than  in  all  the 
first  22  years  of  the  history  of  the  university.  As  in  the  number  of 
students,  so  also  in  the  number  of  students  graduating,  the  i-oUege 
of  letters,  arts,  and  sciences  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  other  colleges. 
(See  Table  25.)  The  general  college  course  is  the  most  popular  of 
the  courses  offered  by  the  university. 

Table  25. — Number  of  degrees  granted,  1912-1921. 


Years. 


Bachelors'  degrees. 


Atrri- 

pul- 

ture. 


I.ellors,  arts,  and 
sciences. 


XliniiiK  aud 
ouKiiiecriiig. 


1912  

1 

1913 

1 

1914.     

1915 

1 

1916 

8 

1917 

7 

191» 

7 

1919 

5 

1920 

3 

IWl   

r, 

Gen- 
eral. 


10 
4 
12 
21 
21 
22 
34 
3X 
.51 


Home 
econ- 
omics. 


Law. 


«^|  Engi 


loTBy. 


necr- 
ing. 


1 
1 
3 
1 

10 
S 
5 
4 
2 
6 


Graduate  and  profes- 
sional degrees. 


Agri- 
tnre. 


Letters 
arts, 

and 

sri- 
enc«s. 


Mining   ■If'f? 
-_rf  ^  degrees. 


and 
enRi- 
neer- 
ing. 


IS 

17 
8 
19 
47 
4H 
41 
55 
62 


Thirty-three  graduate  and  profe.ssional  degrees  have  been  con- 
ferred by  the  university.  (See  Table  20.)  While  the  tiegree  <»f 
doctor  of  philosophy  is  offered,  the  <logree  has  not  yet  been  cnnffrrcd. 

Table  2G. — Number  of  griduale  degrees  conferred. 


Name  of  de^r***- 


Master  of  art' 

Mn-  ■'-'    :..■    . 

K  MlilKIS. 

Ci ' ---r 

Total 


Nnmh«>r. 
10 

IS 

1 
I 

I  »33 


I  In  1H«7. 

»  Tliisilncs  not  inrliido  the  d(»i;rno  of  jiiri  ■  dfictor,  of  wliich  four  have  Iweii  conferred.     The  degree  of  J.  1). 
h  in  reality  nfrt  a  cradimte  degree. 

<f>\rM'ST(lN.'^. 

From  tlio  foregoing  discussion  several  conclusions  are  obvittn^. 
Scfoiidnrv  education  in  the  State  lias  moved  forward  by  lea|)s  and 
bounds.  Along  with  the  rapid  increase  of  attendance  at  secondary 
schools,  the  eiiiollmenls  at  the  university  have  gone  up  at  a  rapid  rate. 
In  nil  probabihty  this  devclopnn-nl  will  tonlimie  in  t  he  immediate 
future.  It  seems  clearly  to  indicate  iluil  the  State  of  .\ri/,ona  will 
in  the  near  future  be  called  tipon  to  expend  incn'asingly  large  sums  to 
provide  for  the  higher  education  of  its  citizens  who  de^^ire  such 
training  and  who  are  pre))ared  to  rectMve  it. 

.\  second  conclusion  pertains  to  tiio  stanchirds  of  the  university. 
These  are  reputable  a.s  to  admission,  rontinuance  of  students  on  the 
rolls  of  the  university,  ami  graduation.  Such  data  jls  are  available 
lead  [lie  committee  to  the  opinion  that  th<'  standards  are  witlH>ut 
doubt  conscientiously  and  wisely  axlministered. 


Chapter  VI. 
INCOME,  EXPENDITURES,  AND  COSTS. 


During  the  year  1920-21  (and  previously)  the  university  derived 
its  income  from  the  State  in  the  form  of  legislative  appropriations  for 
specific  purposes.  In  1921-22  a  tax  law  was  in  force  granting  a  levy 
of  1  mill  on  the  assessable  property  of  the  State.  For  1922-23  it 
seems  probable,  at  the  time  when  this  report  is  wTitten,  that  a  mill 
tax  of  0.85  mill  (instead  of  the  1.3  mill  originally  granted)  will  be 
allowed  upon  a  somewhat  decreased  assessment.  At  the  special 
meeting  of  the  legislature  now  in  session  the  continuance  of  the  mill- 
tax  principle  is  said  to  be  seriously  threatened.  Such  factors, 
namely,  the  institution  of  a  mill  tax;  the  change  in  the  mill  tax 
allowed;  its  possible  withdrawal  entirely;  the  variation  in  the  assessed 
valuation — all  these  render  the  amount  of  the  income  of  the  university 
somewhat  doubtful  and  make  it  difficult  to  determine  upon  any 
policy  very  far  in  advance.  Such  experience  is,  of  couree,  not  peculiar 
to  the  University  of  Arizona,  but  is  probably  common  to  most  tax- 
supported  institutions  during  the  present  period  of  deflation.  In 
addition,  the  University  of  Arizona  receives  income  from  Federal 
funds  and  from  a  number  of  other  miscellaneous  sources  which  may, 
for  purposes  of  classification,  be  referred  to  as  ''other  income." 

The  Federal  income  is  of  course  stable  and  increases  shghtly  from 
3^ear  to  year.  The  income  from  "other  sources''  includes  fees, 
farm  sales,  gifts,  etc.,  and  is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  but 
it  represents  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  total  budget. 
The  income  from  the  State,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  major  portion  of 
the  entire  budget,  and  here  is  the  variable  factor  upon  which  the 
development  and  progress  of  the  institution  is  forced  to  depend.  In 
the  year  1920-21  the  State  tax  income  for  the  university  amounted 
to  S762,398.81.  In  1921-22  it  is  estimated  at  $774,139.10.  The 
rate  of  0.85  mill  proposed  for  1922-23  under  the  pressure  of  economic 
conditions  will,  on  a  reduced  State  duplicate  estimated  at  §775,000,000, 
bring  in  only  §658,750.  The  consequent  reduction  in  the  total  in- 
come will  naturally  curtail  the  building  program  which  the  board  of 
regents  has  imdertaken  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  increasing 

student  body. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  Arizona  do  not  permit  the  State 
to  issue  bonds  for  the  erection  of  university  buikhngs,  an  enforced 
cessation  of  the  buikhng  program,  if  h)ng  continued,  would  undoubt- 
edly seriously  injure  the  university.  It  must  be  borne  in  mina  that 
by  forbidding  the  issuance  of  bonds,  Arizona  is  committed  to  a 
"pay-as-you-go"  policy,  i.  e.,  each  year's  income  should  include  a 
certain  proportion  to  be  devoted  to  capital  outlay.  Failure  to  in- 
clude this  proportion  for  a  succession  of  years  would  naturally  mean 
an  accumulation  of  liability  in  the  matter  of  proper  provision  for 
growth.  Such  a  course,  if  long  continued,  would  be  as  bad  business 
policy  as  the  issuance  of  bonds  without  proper  provision  for  the  an- 
nual payment  of  interest  and  sinking-fund  charges. 

EXPENDITURES  AND  COSTS. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  University  of  Arizona  for  the  academic 
year  1920-21  (the  latest  period  for  which  complete  figures  are  avail- 
able) amounted  to  S997,056.59.  It  must  be  emphasized  from  tlie 
first  that  this  figure  does  not  represent  solely  the  cost  of  teaching 
students  on  the  campus.  Hence  it  would  lead  to  entirely  false  con- 
clusions to  divide  this  sum  by  the  total  student  attendance  in  an 
effort  to  arrive  at  a  'student  cost."  Thus,  for  example,  expeuih- 
tures  for  extension  work  on  farm  experimentation  l)ear  no  more 
relation  to  the  number  of  students  on  the  campus  than  they  (h>  to 
the  number  of  |)copk'  in  the  State.  Nor  should  expenditures  for 
capital  outlay  t,new  buildings,  jx'rnninent  iiuiu-ovenients,  etc.),  be 
chartrcd  to  annual  student  cost.  'Ihe  expenditures  of  a  State  wu'i- 
versity  may  usually  be  dassilied  under  three  main  ])urposes:  Kihu-a- 
tional  expenditures  on  tlu*  campus,  research  and  e\j)erimenlation. 
and  extension.  The  staiuhird  classilication  used  by  tlu>  I'ureau  of 
E(hication  in  its  surveys,  when  applied  lo  llie  expenditures  of  the 
I'niversitv  <>f  Arizona  for  the  Near   1921)  21,  is  shown   in  Tai)h>  27. 

Un(h'r  that  cla.^sification,  the  item  of  'total  o|)erating  expench- 
turcs,"  amounting  to  $3^7,578.40,  is  tiu*  only  part  of  tl»e  entire  sched- 
ule which  is  properly  clnirgeabU»  to  the  aiunnd  cost  of  oihieating  the 
student  bodv  in  reguhu"  classes  on  the  campus  of  the  uni\('rsity. 
The  total  atleiulance  of  students  in  regular  classes  on  the  campus 
for  1920-21  was  I, Hi.').  However,  the  standard  nu'thod  employed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Ivlucalion  for  reckoning  attendance  in  order  to 
determine  student  cost  is  to  a.scertain  the  nuiximum  attendaix  e  in 
each  of  the  two  semesters,  and  use  the  average  of  thes(>  two  figures  as 
the  divi.sor.  The  attendaiu-e  ut  the  Tniversity  of  Arizona  for  the 
first  semester  of  1920  21  was  90:i.  and  for  the  second  semester  S(i3, 
the  average  being  SS:{.  Dividing  the  "  total  o|)erating  exix-nditmes" 
of  $387,578. 1»)  by  this  ligure,  we  arrive  at  S138.93  as  the  student  per 
capita  cost  for  the  year  in  cjuestion. 
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Table  27 — Summary  of  expenditures,  1920-21. 


Total  expend- 
itiirp.s,  $997,- 
050.59. 


Educational  expenditures, 
exclusive  of  research  and 
extension,  $(545,871.24. 


Construction  and  land, 
$154 ,341. .39. 

Total  operating  expendi- 
tures. $387,.57S.46  ($438.93 
per  student). 

Special  rotating  funds, 
$10{,951.39. 


ICducational  equipment  and 

supplies  $17,760.47.    ($.>4.09 

jicr  student). 
Instruction     $171,934.59 

($194.72  per  student). 
General  operating  expenses,' 

$lf)7,X77.40      ($190.12     per 

student). 


Other  items,  $112,741.81. 


Research  expenditures,  $130,290.96. 

Extension  expenditures,  $100,102.58. 

[Hatch  sales $2, 435. 50 

Farm  sales 13. 325.  75 

Experimental  farm  sales 20, 874. 93 

Deaf  and  dumb 44, 4.50. 39 

Summer  school 4, 750. 2G 

Vocational  rehabilitation 9, .566. 63 

Museum 11, 308. 95 

Refunds 6, 029. 40 

1  This  item  contains  the  cost  of  such  things  as  salaries  for  administration  (general  university  officers, 
librarians,  janitors,  and  working  staff);  fuel,  printing,  freight  and  express,  furniture  and  fixtures,  postage, 
power,  light,  heat,  repairs,  telegraph  and  telephone,  general  traveling  expenses,  etc. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  this  "total  operating  expenditure  per 
student"  with  costs  of  other  institutions,  as  determined  by  the  same 
method  in  other  surA^eys  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Education: 

Table  28. — Per  capita  cost  of  instruction  in  the  institutions  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of 

Education,  in  vfiiniinum-maximum  order. 

1.  Alabama  Girls '  Technical  Institute,  1916-17 $103.  54 

2.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  1916-17 .' 140.  ]  9 

3.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  1917-18 153.  86 

4.  University  of  Alabama,  1916-17 155.  09 

5.  Alabama  Girls '  Technical  Institute,  1917-18 164.  74 

6.  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  1913-14 1()8.  00 

7.  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  1914-15 170.00 

8.  University  of  Alabama.  1917-18 186.  30 

9.  Washington  State  University,  1914-15 192.  77 

10.  Washington  State  University,  1913-14 223.  49 

11.  South  Dakota  State  University,  1916-17 241.29 

12.  Iowa  State  College,  1913-14 270.  00 

13.  Iowa  State  College,  1914-15 271.  00 

14.  South  Dakota  State  University,  1915-16 : 271.  30 

15.  Iowa  State  University,  1914-15 274.  50 

16.  Iowa  State  University.  1913-14 275.  00 

17.  Washington  State  College,  191't-15 289.  79 

18.  South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines,  1916-17 350. 12 

19.  Washington  State  College.  1913-14 358.  37 

20.  Arizona  State  University,  1915-16 400.  73 

21.  Arizona  State  University,  1920-21 438.  93 

22.  South  Dakota  State  College,  1915-16 441.21 

23.  Nevada  State  University,  1914-15 443.  18 

24.  South  Dakota  State  College,  1916-17 468.35 

25.  Nevada  State  University,  1915-16 522.  77 

26.  South  Dakota  State  Coliege  of  Mines,  1915-16 564.  32 

27.  College  of  Hawaii,  1918-19 693.  33 

In  evaluating  a  table  such  as  that  just  given,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  nearly  all  the  figures  with  which  the  1920-21  cost  at  Arizona 
is  compared  represent  considerably  earlier  periods,  when  supplies, 
salaries,  and  operating  expenses  were  less  costly.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  costs  at  these  other  institutions  in  1920-21  exceeded  considerably 
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the  figures  given  for.  earlier  years.  Several  years  ago  a  figure  of 
$275  was  suggested  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  as  an  average  per 
capita  cost  for  a  State  institution  of  moderate  size  and  of  recognized 
standards.  This  figure  wouhi  doubtless  be  inadequate  at  (he  present 
time.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  from  the  year  191')-1()  to  that 
of  1920-21  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  at  Arizona  increased  only 
$38.20,  or  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Before  leaving  the  item  of  operating  expenditures,  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  compare  the  proportions  of  llu"  whole  devoted  to  the  three 
subdivisions:  (a)  Educational  equipment  and  supplies;  (6)  instruction; 
(c)  general  operating  expenses  or  "  overhead."      (See  Table  20.) 

From  this  table  two  facts  may  be  observed — the  proportion  of 
operating  costs  devoted  to  instructional  salaries  at  Arizona  is  smaller 
than  that  at  the  other  institutions  cited,  and  the  proportion  for  '"  over- 
head' is  larger.  A  glance  at  the  totals  for  operating  expenditure  at 
the  various  institutions  listed  shows  that  the  actual  sum  for  "over- 
head'' at  Arizona  is  larger  than  at  the  University  of  Washington,  or 
at  the  Iowa  State  (V)llege,  although  both  have  much  larger  budgets 
for  total  operating  costs,  and  is  nearly  eciual  to  that  at  Iowa  State 
University,  which  also  spends  consideral)ly  more  for  the  combined 
total  of  the  three  items  concerned.  The  committee  has  tried,  thuing 
the  limited  time  at  its  disposal,  to  find  out  just  why  this  is  so.  and  has 
come  to  the  C(mclusion  that,  aside  from  any  possibility  of  extrava- 
o-ance,  several  factors  contribute  to  a  high  oveihead  cost  at  Arizona. 
Till'  practice  in  the  charging  of  repairs  varies  at  different  institutions. 
Some  rej)airs  may  by  nature  be  practically  new  construction,  and 
they  are  often  so  charged.  It  is  estimated  by  \\\o  bursar's  ollice 
that  about  $15,000  worth  of  repairs,  here  listed  under  "overhead." 
might  with  ef(ual  propriety  be  charged  to  construction.  The  com- 
mittee is  also  informetl  that  the  cost  of  upkeep  of  giwinds,  sewer  lines, 
water  lines,  et^;.,  on  account  of  the  number  of  n(>w  buildings  being 
constructed  (neiressitating  the  changing  of  water  maiu'^,  sewer  lines, 
conduit  lines,  roads,  etc.)  was  particularly  heavy  diu'ing  the  year  in 
(jiuvstion,  as  wns  the  rjuirgr  for  new  furniture,  on  account  of  thi>  fui- 
nishing  of  new  dormitories.  In  a(idili<tn.  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  campus  ut  Arizona  entails  an  expense  for  upkeep  prob.ably 
fjuite  beyond  that  in  States  where  irrigation  is  uimec-essnry.  Mate- 
rials in  Tucson  are  high,  and  wages  during  l!)2(l  21  had  increased  in 
miu-h  greater  pro[)ortion  over  the  period  when  the  other  surveys  were 
niiidr  t  hail  had  iiist  niri  ioiial  salaries  during  the  same  period. 

All  of  these  facts  undoiibti-dly  throw  .some  ligiit  upon  the  aj)parently 
excessive  overhead  expensiv  10xa<'t  <'ondi(ions,  however,  nm  be 
ascertained  only  by  the  comparison  of  figures  for  several  years  of 
operation  ill  Arizona  and  by  careful  anilvsis  of  expenditures  and  their 
jmrpo.ses.  Tiie  committee  believes  that  this  matter  merits  careful 
and  prolongetl  study  by  the  board  of  regents,  the  inconnng  president, 
and  the  general  administrative  force  of  the  university. 
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In  doalinj];  with  tlie  (|uestion  (tf  tlie  cost  of  lu<;her  education  in 
Arizona,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  see  how  the  State's  expenditures  for 
tliis  purpose  compare  with  expenditures  for  the  same  purpose  in  other 
States.  Sucli  a  comparison  is  diflicult  to  make  on  an  equitable  basis, 
and  it  is  well  to  state  frankly  at  the  outset  that  the  difl'erent  systems 
in  use  in  the  various  Slates  in  appraising;  property  render  the  table 
which  follows  sul)ject  to  considerable  inaccuracy  as  an  index  of  the 
real  situation.  If,  liowever,  we  bear  in  mind  that  column  2  repre- 
sents the  total  valuation  on  which  taxes  are  levied,  rather  tlum  the 
actual  wealth  of  the  State,  and  accept  the  figures  of  column  4  as  rep- 
resenting the  relation  between  this  valuation  and  the  amount  spent 
for  higher  education,  we  can  at  least  obtain  a  general  itiea  of  the 
situation  in  the  various  States: 


Tahi,e  30. — Relation  of  the  cost  of  higher  education  to  the  assessed  valiKitiona  oj  the  States 

Jot  1919-20. 
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From  the  results  of  this  table  and  those  of  Table  31,  it  is  possible 
to  (haw  the  conclusion  that  Arizona  belongs  neither  to  the  most  gen- 
erous nor  to  the  most  penurious  of  the  States  in  her  expenditures  for 
higher  education.  Rather  she  has  steered  a  middle  course.  The 
belief  which  the  committee  encountered  in  a  few  places  in  Arizona  to 
the  effect  that  the  expenditures  for  the  university  are  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  wealth  of  the  State,  or  to  its  ability  to  pay,  seems  to 
be  quite  contrary  to  the  facts  of  the  situation.  Of  the  neighboring 
States,  both  Nevada  and  New  Mexico  spent  more  per  $1,000  of  ap- 
praised valuation  than  did  Arizona,  while  Utah  with  a  smaller  as- 
sessed valuation  devoted  more  than  twice  as  much  money  to  higher 
education.  While  it  is  true  that  property  in  these  vStates  may  be 
appraised  at  a  lower  valuation  than  that  in  Arizona,  yet  the  differ- 
ence is  striking  enough  to  do  away  with  the  belief  that  Arizona  has, 
in  the  past,  been  extravagant  in  her  support  of  higher  education. 
During  the  past  two  years,  however,  the  appropriations  have  been 
somewhat  increased,  and  the  State  now  undoubtedly  ranks  well  up 
among  those  Commonwealths  which  support  their  universities  gen- 
erously. 

The  relation  between  population  and  expenditure  gives  another 
basis  for  comparative  study  of  the  efforts  of  the  States  in  supporting 
higher  education.     (See  Table  31.) 

As  might  be  expected,  the  most  sparsely  populated  of  the  Western 
States  are  to  be  found  near  the  top  of  the  list  in  per  capita  expendi- 
ture. Both  Nevada  and  Utah  spend  much  more  than  Arizona  on 
the  per  capita  basis,  while  New  Mexico  is  low  in  the  list.  Montana 
follows  Arizona  closel}",  and  Wyoming  and  Colorado  are  not  far  be- 
hind. These  States  are  here  mentioned  especially  because  all  belong 
to  the  Rocky  Mountain  section,  with  reasonably  similar  conditions 
as  regards  topography  and  population.  The  conclusion  is,  of  course, 
that  education  costs  more  per  individual  in  States  of  this  type  than 
in  most  of  the  more  densely  populated  and  better-developed  sections 
of  the  Middle  West.  Among  the  States  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  di- 
vision, however,  Arizona  has  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  place. 
Her  policy  in  the  support  of  higher  education  has  been  generous,  but 
not  extravagant.  She  has  had  to  give  of  her  resources  perhaps  more 
freely  than  many  of  her  eastern  sisters  richer  in  population,  industry, 
and  agriculture,  but  in  this  respect  she  has  done  only  what  the  other 
States  in  her  vicinity  have  done  as  well. 
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Table  31. — Relation  between  expenditures  for  higher  education  and  population  in  various 

States. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

PLAN  OF  ADMINISTRATION  APPROVED  BY  THE    BOARD 

OF  REGENTS. 


PREAMBLE. 


To  maintain  and  promote  relationships  of  candor  and  mutual 
confidence  between  the  administration  and  the  teaching  staffs  of  the 
university;  to  define  these  relationships;  to  encourage  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  colleges,  departments,  and  individuals;  to  avoid 
ymcertainty  of  duplication  of  accountability;  to  maintain  distribution 
of  authority  commensurate  with  responsibility;  and  to  insure  to  -each 
member  of  the  faculty  a  voice  in  the  formation  of  policies  consistent 
with  the  democratic  ideals  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  lAiis  plan  of 
administi^ation  is  adopted  and  established.  This  statement  of  what 
the  president  and  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Arizona  believe  to 
be  desirable  policies,  having  been  approved  by  the  board  of  regents, 
shall  be  in  force  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board. 

1.    THE    PRESIDENT. 

The  president  of  the  university  shall  be  the  executive  head  of  the 
university,  the  chairman  of  the  university  faculty  and  of  the  admin- 
istrative committee,  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  each  minor 
division  of  the  university.  He  shall  be  elected  by  the  board  of  regents 
for  an  indefinite  term,  after  consultation  with  the  committee  elected 
by  the  assembled  deans  and  heads  of  departments.  He  shall  be 
responsible  to  the  board  of  regents  for  the  execution  of  all  policies 
determined  upon  by  them.  He  may  act  with  freedom  -vsathin  the 
lines  of  general  policies  laid  down  by  the  board  of  regents,  but  in  any 
particular  matter  on  which  the  board  has  passed  he  shall  follow  the 
specific  action  taken.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  fell  budget  recom- 
mendations, as  hereinaft'Cr  provided.  He  shall  make  to  the  board 
of  regents  an  annual  report,  which  shall  deal  with  the  progress  and 
problems  of  the  institution.  He  shall  make  nominations  to  th(> 
various  administrative  positions  and  to  the  teaching  staff,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  deans  and  heads  of  departments,  as  hereinafter 
provided.  In  case  of  exigency  he  shall  make  appointments,  so  that 
the  work  of  the  university  shall  not  be  interrupted.     He  shall  appoint 
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all  standinir  committees  and  shall  be  a  member  cf  all  committees 
except  as  provided  herein.  The  president  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  university,  though 
in  specific  instances  he  may  delegate  this  function  to  other  adminis- 
trative officers  or  committees.  He  shall  make  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  board  of  regents  and  to  the  faculty  as  he  may  deem 
advisable  for  the  proper  conduct  and  (lev<'lopment  of  the  work  of 
the  university,  lender  authority  of  the  l)oar(l  of  regents  he  shall 
issue  diplomas  conferring  degrees,  but  only  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  university  faculty. 

2.    AD.MIXISTRATIVE    CO.M.MITrKP:. 

There  shall  be  an  administrative  committee,  consisting  of  the 
president,  the  deans,  the  registrar,  and  three  or  more  faculty  mem- 
bers appointed  annually  by  the  president.  The  administrative  com- 
mittee shall  meet  on  the  call  of  the  president  and  shall  be  |)resided 
over  bv  him.  The  registrar  shall  serve  as  secretary  of  the  ailmiiiis- 
trativc  committee  and  shall  report  its  proceedings  at  the  next  ensu- 
ing meeting  of  the  university  faculty,  with  the  exception  of  such 
parts  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  require  secrecy.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  administrative  committee  to  assist  the  presi- 
dent in  the  administration  of  the  regulations  established  by  the 
faculty.  The  administrative  committee  shall,  however,  have  no 
h'gislativc  function.  It  shall  not  make  or  amend  rules,  though  it 
mav  in  the  capacity  of  an  administrative  body  siisjiend  the  action 
of  a  rule  in  a  particular  ca-^e.  Final  jurisdiction  over  offenses  against 
the  rules  of  the  faculty  shall  rest  with  the  achninistrative  conunittec. 
The  a(hninistrative  committee  shall  assist  the  ])residenl  in  j)rcparing 
budget  rccoiiiiiK  inhitions. 

:{.    'IIIF.    HKW    ok    'IMF    COI.I.FCE. 

The  dean  of  cai  h  rollege  shall  ix'  the  (hiector  of  its  ediicationnl 
activities.  He  siuill  \>r  a[)pointed  for  an  indefinite  term  by  the  board 
of  regents,  upon  nomination  by  the  president  of  the  university  after 
conference  with  the  a^sendih-d  heads  of  departments  and  |)r()fessors 
in  the  college  c(»n«-erned.  lie  shall  be  the  presiding  ollicer  of  the 
facullv  of  his  college,  lie  shall  he  the  ex  odii'io  re|)rescntati\  e  of  his 
college;  in  the  administrative  connnittee.  He  shall  formulate  and 
present  to  (he  facidty  or  to  the  president  policies  for  consideration; 
i)Ul  the  rights  of  no  mendx-r  of  llie  faculty  shall  be  abridged  in  bring- 
ing anv  matter  whatever  to  the  facidty  or  to  tiic  president.  JIc 
shall  transmit  to  the  pi-esidcnt  the  budget  recommendations  for  his 
college,  and  shall  report  budget  action  as  hereinafter  |)rovided.  He 
shall  make  reports  upon  the  work  of  his  college,  including  a  detailed 
annual  report  to  the  president  before  the  close  of  the  academic  year. 
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He  shall  oversee  the  progress  and  look  after  the  academic  welfare 
of  the  students  in  his  college.  He  shall  be  the  ordinary  medium 
of  communication  for  all  official  business  of  his  college.  With  the 
approval  of  the  president,  he  shall  represent  his  college  in  adminis- 
trative conferences  or  nominate  a  representative  in  his  stead.  In 
cooperation  with  the  department  concerned,  he  shall  nominate  mem- 
bei-s  of  the  teaching  staff. 

4.    THE    DEAN    OF    WOMEN. 

The  dean  of  women  shall  be  appointed  for  an  indefinite  term  by 
the  board  of  regents,  upon  recommendation  of  the  president  of  the 
university.  She  shall  be  a  member  of  the  administrative  committee. 
She  shall  be  the  advisor  of  women  students,  and  it  shall  be  her  duty 
to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  their  welfare. 

5.    THE   DEAN    OF   MEN. 

The  dean  of  men  shall  be  appointed  for  an  indefinite  term  by  the 
board  of  regents,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  president  of  the 
university.  He  shall  be  a  member  of  the. administrative  committee. 
He  shall  be  the  advisor  of  men  students,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to 
aid  in  the  advancement  of  their  welfare. 

6.    THE    REGISTRAR. 

The  registrar  shall  be  appointed  for  an  indefinite  term  by  the 
board  of  regents,  upon  recommendation  of  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity. Subject  to  the  regulations  established  by  the  faculty,  the 
registrar  shall  have  full  charge  of  admission  to  freshmen  rank,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  heads  of  departments,  of  admission 
to  advanced  standing.  The  registrar  shall  be  ex  officio  secretary  of 
the  faculty  and  shall  keep  in  his  office  a  copy  of  the  minutes,  open  to 
inspection  by  any  member  of  the  faculty. 

• 

7.    THE    UNIVERSITY    FACULTY. 

The  university  faculty  shall  be  made  up  of  its  teaching  force,  re- 
search workers,  and  administrative  officers.  On  academic  mattere 
it  shall  constitute  the  legislative  body  of  the  university".  It  shall 
regulate  all  changes  in  the  curriculum  and  under  existing  legal 
restrictions  prescribe  all  rules  pertaining  to  the  entrance  requirements 
of  students,  make  or  approve  all  rules  relative  to  the  conduct  and 
discipline  of  the  student  body,  determine  appeals  from  the  acts  of 
the  faculty  of  the  several  colleges,  make  jccojnmendations  to  the 
board  of  regents  for  all  degrees  to  be  granted,  and  exercise  such  other 
powers  as  the  board  of  regents  shall  confer  upon  it.  Every  person 
engaged  in  instruction,  research,  or  administrative  work  in  the 
20553°— 23 G 
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university  may  participate  in  its  discussions.  The  rio;ht  of  votin'j:, 
however,  shall  be  confined  to  the  administrative  officers  and  membei-s 
of  the  teaching  stafi'  above  mentioned  and  iiichiding  full  instructoi-s. 

8.    THE    COLLEGE    FACII.TY. 

The  college  faculty  shall  consist  of  the  j)resident,  the  dean,  the 
registrar,  the  dean  of  men,  the  dean  of  women,  and  the  teaching 
and  research  stafl'  serving  under  the  administrative  authority  of  that 
college,  and  one  representative  from  each  of  the  other  university 
departments  giving  required  work  in  any  of  the  coui-ses  leading  to 
a  degree  offered  by  that  college,  this  representative  to  be  selected  by 
the  department  concerned.  Each  college  faculty  shall  hold  regular 
meetings  at  least  once  every  two  months  during  the  college  year, 
and  elect  a  secretary  to  keep  a  record  of  such  meetings.  This  record 
shall  be  kept  in  the  dean's  office  and  shall  always  be  open  to  inspec- 
tion of  any  member  of  the  college  faculty. 

The  college  faculty  shall  be  charged  with  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  its  respective  college  and  shall  have  authority  to  estal)- 
lish  laboratory  and  other  course  fees,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
president;  to  make  recommendations  relative  to  the  ap{)lication  of 
scholarsliip  inlrs;  lo  act  upon  petitions  reipiesting  substitutimi  foi- 
rerpiirements  peculiar  to  the  college;  to  j)re|)ar(>  reconmiemlations 
to  the  university  faculty  through  the  proper  committees  of  that 
faculty  covering  proposed  new  courses,  changes  in  the  curriculum, 
and  other  matters;  to  jissist  the  dean  in  making  budget  recommenda- 
tions; to  regulate  policies  relative  to  the  work  of  the  ct)llege,  pro- 
vided that  these  shall  not  conflict  with  policies  already  establisiuHl 
by  the  university  faculty  ov  the  administration;  and  to  act  upon  such 
othci  inaltei-s  as  shall  concern  the  college  solely. 

!l.    TIIK    DKI'AKrMKNT. 

Tlie  department  sliidl  be  organized  on  the  headship  plan.  'I'lie 
head  of  the  department  shall  be  elected  by  the  board  of  regents  on 
nomination  by  the  |)resident  aft(»r  (umsultalion  with  th(»  dean  oc 
denns  concerned.  The  tenure  of  ollice  of  the  head  of  a  depart meiil 
shall  be  indefinite,  indess  otherwise  provided  by  agreement,  lie 
may,  however,  he  removed  hy  the  president  on  the  re<'oni:in*ndalioi) 
of  the  dean  or  drHii-^  coiiccriKMl :  provided  ihal  hefore  such  retiio\  .il 
lie  shall  have  tin' right  loan  iiu  .  ^1  igal  ion  by  the  judiciary  commit  tee 
of  the  ehurges  against  hiiii.  He  shall  be  the  ollieial  rej)re.s(Milative 
of  th(>  department  and  have  g«Mieral  direction  of  the  department, 
lie  shall  have  power  to  determitie,  with  the  approval  of  the  president, 
such  mattera  as  do  not  affect  relations  with  other  de|)artmenls  or 
colleges  that  proi>erly  come  under  the  supervision  of  larger  adminis- 
trative units.     Ho  shall  bo  rcsponsdjlw  for  the  organization  of  the 
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work  of  the  department;  for  the  quality  and  the  progress  of  the 
work;  and  for  the  formulation  and  execution  of  departmental  policies. 
He  shall  make  department  reports,  prepare  department  budgets, 
and  be  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  department  funds  through 
approved  channels,  and  for  the  care  of  department  property. 

Members  of  the  teaching  staff,  other  than  heads  of  departments, 
shall  be  elected  by  the  board  of  regents  on  nomination  by  the  president 
after  consultation  with  the  heads  of  departments  and  the  dean  or 
deans  concerned. 

Instructional  duties  within  the  department  shall  be  determined  by 
the  head  of  the  department  in  consultation  with  the  deans  and 
members  of  the  departments  concerned.  All  such  determinations 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  president.  The  head  of  the 
department  shall  recognize  the  individual  responsibility  of  the  other 
ruembers  of  the  department  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  committed 
to  them  by  their  appointment  and  shall  so  act  as  to  allow  proper 
scope  to  their  ability  and  initiative.  The  relationship  existing  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  department  and  other  instructors  within  the 
department  is  a  professional  and  academic  one,  matters  of  salary 
and  academic  rank  being  responsibilities  of  the  board  of  regents, 
who  act  upon  general  policies,  for  the  most  part  applicable  to  all 
departments  alike  and  upon  recommendation  of  the  president. 

10.    LIBRARY    ADMINISTRATION. 

The  librarian  shall  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner  as  professors. 
He  shall  have  custody  of  and  be  responsible  for  all  books  belonging 
to  the  university  library  or  to  the  department  library.  He  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  university  library 
and  shall  report  directly  to  the  president  and  to  the  library  com- 
mittee. He  may  make  to  the  president  nominations  for  the  library 
staff  and  shall,  with  his  approval,  determine  the  duties  of  his  assist- 
ants. He  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  facts  of  historical  interest  con- 
cerning the  university. 

The  library  committee  shall  be  composed  of  the  librarian  and  seven 
other  members  appomted  by  the  president.  It  shall  prepare  the 
library  budget  and  each  year  determine  and  publish  the  distribution 
to  the  department  of  all  library  funds. 

11.    THE  UNIVERSITY  BUDGET. 

The  university  budget  shall  be  prepared  by  the  president  and  the 
administrative  committee,  after  receiving  from  each  dean  the  budget 
recommendations  of  the  various  heads  of  the  departments. 

The  president  shall  transmit  this  prepared  budget  to  the  board  of 
regents,  and  at  the  same  time  shall  deliver  a  copy  to  the  dean  of  each 
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College.  Immediately  upon  final  action  upon  the  budget  bj'  the  board 
of  regents,  the  president  .shall  in  each  instance  inform  the  deans  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  action  taken  by  that  body  and  shall  report  to 
them  in  writing  all  changes  made  in  the  budget  by  them. 

Upon  receiving  the  budget  or  report  upon  budget  action  by  the 
president,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  dean  to  notify  all  members  of  the 
faculty  of  his  college  and  to  hold  the  budget  open  for  inspection. 

12.    THE  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE. 

There  shall  be  a  judiciary  committee  composed  of  live  members, 
heads  of  departments,  excluding  deans.  The  university  faculty 
shall  elect  by  ballot  without  nomination  one  member  of  the  faculty 
of  each  of  the  colleges  and  two  members  from  the  university  faculty 
at   large. 

The  recfular  tenure  of  members  shall  be  three  vears,  and  unVil 
their  successors  be  elected  and  qualify,  except  that  upon  the  adoption 
of  this  article  two  members  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  apj>roxi- 
mately  three  years,  and  two  members  shall  be  elected  for  a  {vvn\  of 
approximately  one  year. 

The  regular  elections  shall  be  held  during  the  second  week  of 
February  in  each  year.  Each  member  shall  be  elected  by  sej)arate 
ballot,  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  riMiuired  to  elect  a 
member.  A  memlx-i-  may  be  recalled  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  faeulty. 

In  case  of  death,  resignation,  rcmo\  nl.  absence  on  leave,  or  per- 
manent dis<|ualirication  of  any  member  of  the  commitfe<',  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  faculty  at  the  next  meeting  after  such  a  vacancy 
occurs  to  elect  a  successor  who  shall  serve  during  th(>  unexpired 
term. 

in  case  any  inendier  of  the  commit  (ef  is  a  party  to  a  ci'nirox  ci-sy 
to  he  considered  hy  (he  committee,  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  fjic'dty 
to  elect  a  iiicinlicr  pco  tempore  to  ser\ c  in  the  place  of  suih  mcndier 
in  ihc  (jctcfmimit  ioii  of  such  case. 

it  ^hnll  he  a  function  of  (he  jinlicjary  comnnttcc  (o  represent  ihc 
faciihy  memheis  hefoic  (he  hoartl  of  i-egen(s  !i(  ^udi  times,  as  in  the 
opinion  of  (he  hoaid  of  regents,  (he  pic^ideiit,  oc  1  he  faculty,  such 
representations  seem  to  be  necessary  or  desirahle. 

It  shall  he  the  function  of  this  committee  (n  in\-es(iga(e  (he  case 
<»f  an\'  memher  of  (he  facuhy  whose  ser\  ices  arc  (o  he  tcrniina(e<| 
f(»r  reasons  that  to  hini  seem  insuflicieni.  The  committee  shall  ha\-e 
j)ower  (o  sinnnion  wi(nesses  and  c(»lle(t  evidence  in  such  <'ases  and 
shall  f)resent  (heir  findings  of  fact  in  wri(ing  wi(h  rec(»mmenda(ions 
to  the  hoard  of  regents.  The  minority  of  the  connnittee  shall  have 
the  j)rivilegc  of  presenting  separate  recommendations  to  the  boanl  of 
regents. 
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It  sliall  be  a  funciion  of  this  committee  to  act  as  a  court  of  media- 
tion in  cases  of  diirerences  arising  between  members  of  the  university 
faculty,  departments,  or  colleges.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee to  acquaint  the  contending  parties  with  the  full  charges 
brought,  to  collect  evidence,  to  examine  witnesses,  to  make  a  thor- 
ough investigation,  and  to  pronounce  judgment  in  the  presence  of 
the  contending  parties.  In  pronouncing  such  judgment,  the  com- 
mittee shall  state  in  writing  the  reasons  for  its  decision.  Any  mem- 
ber may  file  a  dissenting  opinion,  giving  reason  for  his  dissent. 
Appeals  from  the  judgment  of  the  judiciary  committee  may  be  taken 
to  the  board  of  regents. 

13.  TENURE   OF   OFFICE. 

Subject  to  legal  limitations  imposed  by  the  statutes  of  Arizona, 
the  appointment  of  president,  dean,  registrar,  or  full  professor  after 
the  first  year  shall  be  for  an  indefinite  term  except  by  special 
agreement. 

Associate  and  assistant  professors  shall  be  appointed  for  limited 
terms,  except  by  special  agreement.  The  first  appointment  ordina- 
rily shall  be  for  one  year.  Subject  to  legal  limitations,  reappoint- 
ment ordinarily  shall  be  for  three  years. 

Instructors  and  assistants  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  not 
longer  than  one  year. 

Renewal  of  appointments  to  the  faculty  shall  be  made  as  early  in 
the  year  as  practicable,  preferably  not  later  than  March  15. 

In  case  members  of  the  faculty  are  not  to  be  reappointed,  whenever 
possible  notice  shall  be  given  to  them  as  follows:  To  instructors  and 
assistants,  not  later  than  March  1;  to  assistant  professors  and  asso- 
ciate professors,  not  later  than  January  1;  and  to  full  professors,  not 
later  than  November  1  of  the  last  academic  year  of  the  term  for 
which  the  appointment  was  made.  The  board  of  regents,  however, 
reserves  the  right  to  exercise  its  legal  authority  in  the  summary  re- 
moval of  any  member  of  the  faculty  in  case  of  misconduct  or  failure 
to  perform  duty  faithfully  and  efficiently. 

14.  SABBATICAL    LEAVE. 

As  a  recognition  of  efficient  service  and  better  to  fit  the  individual 
for  his  professional  work,  the  university  shall,  whenever  possible, 
upon  conditions  approved  by  the  board  of  regents,  grant  each  seventh 
year  as  a  leave  of  absence  to  professors,  associate  and  assistant  pro- 
fessors. The  acceptance  of  sabbatical  leave  involves  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  return  to  the  university  unless  agreement  to  the  contrary 
has  been  made  with  the  president  of  the  university  and  the  board  of 
regents. 


APPENDIX   II. 

PROPOSED  BUDGET  CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA.^ 


(1)    SALARIES    AND    WAGES: 
Administration — 

President  and  secretary. 
Bursar's  office. 
Registrar's  office. 

Executive  secretary  and  stenographer. 
Dean  of  men. 

Dean  of  women  and  assistants. 
Other  employees. 
Board  of  regents. 
Divisions  (Departments  and  Collegfes) — 
Colleges — 

Administration — 
Dean  or  director. 
Secretaries,  clerks,  stenographers. 
Instruction — 

Deans,     directors,     professors,     associate    professors,     assistant 

professors,   instructors,   fellows,   graduate  assistants,  student 
assistants. 

University  farm — 

Foreman,  laborera. 
Experimentation  and  Research  Work — 
Administration — 

Dean  or  director. 

Secretaries,  clerks,  stenographers. 
General    research    and    experimentation    work — Deans,    directors, 
professors,    assistant    professors,    instructors,     fellows,    graduate 
assistants,  student  assistants. 
Experimental  farms — 

Foreman,  laborers. 
Extension — 

Administration — 

Director. 

Secretaries,  clerks,  stenographers. 
General  extension  work — 

Extension  specialists. 

County  agents. 

Home  demonstration  agents. 

Boys'  and  girls'  club  workers. 

Clerks  and  stenographers. 

1  This  scheme  is  proposed  by  the  survey  committee,  not  &a  a  model  university  budget  form,  but  to  fit 
the  peculiar  situation  of  the  University  of  Arizona. 
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(1)  SALARIES  AND  WAGES— Continued. 

Divieione  (Departments  and  Colleges) — Continued. 
Extension — Continued. 
Library — 

Librarian,  assistants,  student  a^ssistants. 
Museum — 

Director,  assistants. 
Observatory — 

Director,  assistants. 
Physical  plant — 

Superintendent  of  buildings. 

Superintendent  of  grounds. 

Campus  engineer  and  assistants. 

Gardeners. 

Laborers. 
Deaf  and  dumb  school — 

Principal,  matron,  teachers,  laborers. 

(2)  OPERATION: 

Stationery. 
Po.stage. 

Telephone  and  telegraph. 
Freight  and  express. 
Entertainments,  lectures,  concerts. 
Printing. 
Insurance. 
University  week. 
<'ommencement. 
Auto  expense. 

Dues,  8uV)8criplion8,  memberships. 
Publicity  and  advertising. 
<'oiiHiimal)le  supplies  and  miscellaneoue. 
,  balioralory  sujiplies. 

Small  tools  and  appliances. 

Seeds,  plants,  etc. 

Fuel. 

I'VifMl. 

Rent. 

.lanitor  supplies. 
S(  hotjl  supplies. 
Medical  service  and  suppliea. 
l-eed. 

MiH<i'llanc<iUH. 
Stable  account. 
Light  and  power. 
Klectri«-al  suppliee. 
Irrivriilifin  nuppliefl  and  water. 
(3>  MAI.\TK.NA.N(  Iv. 

Furniture  and  li.Tturcs,  repairs  and  replacement. 

Ivpiipmcul  repair  and  replacement. 

Puildirig  repairs. 

ISookbinding. 

Power  linefl.  pipe  lines,  and  con«luit  repairs  and  replacement. 

Miscellaneous  supplies  and  materials. 
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(3)  MAINTENANCE— Continued. 

rirounds. 

Machinery  and  tools — Repairs  and  replacement. 

Fencing — Repairs  and  replacement. 

(4)  CAPITAL: 

I^uildings. 

J'^iirnitiire  and  fixtures. 

Equipment. 

Books. 

Grounds  improvements. 

Power  lines,  pipe  lines,  conduit  lines. 

Machinery  and  tools. 

Irrigation  ditches. 

Fencing. 

Archaeological  materials. 

Live  stock. 

(5)  TRAVEL: 

Administration  (ofEcei-s  and  heads  of  departments). 

Field  men. 

Miscellaneous  employees. 
In  making  a  university  budget  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  secure  from  all  depart- 
ments estimates  of  expense  based  upon  the  same  scheme  of  classification  as  that  used 
in  the  general  plan.  The  detail  may,  however,  be  considerably  reduced,  since  ap- 
propriations should  be  made  only  by  the  main  heads  of  expenditure.  The  following 
sheet  is  proposed  for  departmental  estimates: 

BUDGET   SHEET  FOR   DEPARTMENTAL  ESTIMATES. 

College     1 

or  [of 

Department]      


Approved: 

Dean  or  Director. 

Arnount. 
(!)  Salaries  (to  be  filled  out  by  dean  or  director),  including  increase  or 

decrease  in  personnel 

(2)  Operating  Expense,  estimated  total  amount 

(Operating  expenses  include,  among  others,  the  following:  Stationery,  postage, 
freight  and  express,  printing,  auto  expense,  consumable  supplies,  laboratory  sup- 
plies, seeds  and  plants,  etc.) 

(3)  Maintenance,  estimated  total  amount: 

a.  Furniture  and  fixture  repairs  and  replacement. 

Equipment  repairs  and  replacement,  etc 

b.  Book  binding 

(4)  Capital: 

a.  New   furniture,  equipment,   machinery,   tools,   etc.     (Each 

item  must  be  detailed  with  estimated  cost  of  each. ) 

b.  Books 

(5)  Travel: 

Administration 

Field  work 

Miscellaneous 


APPENDIX  Ilia. 

Training,  experience,  and  publications  of  adminislralive  officers. 


Titles. 


Dean. 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Dinttor. 

Do.. 
Do.. 


Do. 


Do... 
Dean 

Do... 
Ri-jtisirur. 
Dlrwlor . . 


Do. 


Department  or  division. 


Letters,  arts,   and  sci- 

enros. 
Mines  and  enginoeriuK. . . 

AKriciiliiiri' , 

School  of  law 


SfluKjl  of  odiication 

School    of    Home 

economics. 
Agricii  II  iinil  experiment 

Htatiun. 
Steward  Olwervalory-... 

Dean  of  mrn 

Dean  of  women 


Academic  training. 


W  o  m  )>  n  ' 

Cflucullon, 

Atblellcs... 


s  phyiiical 


Uigh08l 

degree  in 

course. 


Ph.D. 

E.M.. 
A.  M. . 
LL.  B. 

.\l.  A.. 
U.  8... 


A.  M.. 

A.  B.. 
J.  D... 
I'h.  D. 
.M.  .S.. 

A.  a.. 


\f  \ 


Number 

of  pub- 

lica- 

lions. 


Institution  which  con- 
forroM  liighest  decree 


Northwestern     I'nivt'r- 

sily. 
Colorado  School  of  Minos 

rniviTsity  of  Denver 

Northwcslern     Univex- 

sily. 

^'alefniversity 

Columbia  I'niversity 


University  of  Nebraska. 


Trinity  CoIImko 

T'liivorsity  of  Chicago. . 
I  niviT-^ily  of  Wi.HcoiLsin 

Fr.inklin  I'oIIoko 

University  of  Nebrnska. 

I  :i    ■ '    ty  of  .\rli:ona. 


College 
training. 


0>      ,  >    w  ,      gj 


>  9. 


1^ 


>  Also  ll.<itG<l  under  membors  of  the  faculty  engaged  In  tuuchmg. 
82 


o 


St 

■a 

o  ao 

%3 


^  B 


■T3 


21 

19 

11 

7 

0 
9 

21 

16 
8 
9 
7 

18 


7 
II 


I 

0 

IS 

20 

3 


APPENDIX  III6. 


Training,  experience,  and  publications  of  members  of  the  faculty  engaged  in  teaching. 


Title. 


Department. 


Academic  training. 


Highest 

degree  in 

course. 


Institution  which  con- 
ferred highest  degree. 


Number 
of  publi- 
cations. 
1921-22. 


College 
training. 


<D  S3 

>  a 

■sg 


a) 

xi 

# 

v 

(1) 

w 

^ 

n 

o 

o 

>H 

H 

o  — < 


S2 


Professor. 
Do... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ass  oeiate 
professor. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


Agricultural  chemistry. 
Agronomy 


Animal  husbandry 

Art  and  literature , 

Chemistry   and   optical 
mineralogy. 

Chemistry 

Civil  engineering 


do 

Classical  languages. 
Dairy  husbandry... 


Education. 
do 


Electrical  engineering . . . 

English  coinposition 
and  rhetoric. 

English  literature 

Entomology 

Geology 

German 

History  and  social  sci- 
ence. 

Home  economics 

Horticulture 

Law 

do 

do 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  engineering. . 

Metallurgy 


Mining  and  engineering. 

Plant  breeding 

Plant  pathology 

Philosophy . . . ". 

Psychology 


Public  speaking 

Romance  languages. 

do 

Social  science 

Mathematics 


...do 

Mechanic  arts 

Physics 

Poultry  husbandry. . 

Romance  langauges. 


Ph.D... 
B.S.A.. 

Ph.D... 
M.A.... 
Ph.  D . . . 


B.S. 
C.E. 


M.S 

Ph.D.. 

B.  S.in 
Agricul- 
ture. 

A.M.... 

S.B 


M.S 

M.A.... 

M.A.... 
Ph.  D . . . 
Ph.D... 
Ph.D.. 
A.M.... 

MA... 

M.S 

J.D 

J.D 

LL.  B... 
Ph.D.. 
M.  M.  E 
S.B... 

E.  M... 
M.S... 
M.S... 
M.  A... 
Ph.  D.. 


B.  S.... 
M.  A... 
A.  M... 
Ph.  D.. 
A.  M... 

Ph.  D.. 

A.  M... 

B.  S... 
B.S.  A. 

Ph.  D.. 


Univei'sity  of  Gottingen. 
Kansas    State   Agricul- 
tural College. 

University  of  Illinois 

Columbia  University 

Stanford  University 


University  of  Illinois 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic 

Institute. 
University  of  California . 
University  of  Cliicago. . . 
Purdue  University 


Grinell  College 

Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

Lehigh  University 

Butler  College 


Harvard  University 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Yale  University 

University  of  Wisconsin 
Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity. 

Columbia  University 

University  of  Mirmesota. 
University  of  Chicago. . . 

do 

Harvard  University 

University  of  Colorado. . 

Cornell  U  nivorsity 

Ma.ssachusetts  Institute 

of  Technology. 
Colorado  School  of  Mines 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Univer.'^ily  of  Chicago. . . 
Umvor,sit.V  of  Kan.sas — 
University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
University  of  Minnesota. 
University  of  .Missouri. . 

Columbia  University 

Universitv  of  Illinois 

Kan.sas  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 
Univer.sity  of  Chicago. . . 

University  of  Utah 

De  Pauw  University 

Oregon  AgriculluralCol- 

lege. 
University  of  Missouri . . . 


6 
24 

6 
2 

10 
3 


4  I     9 
12     10 


2     14     10 

83 


20 
17 


3 

15 
2 


6 

16 

1 
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SURVEY   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   ARIZONA. 


Training,  experience,  and  publications  of  memlers  oj  the  faculty  engaged  in  teaching — 

Continued. 


Title. 


Assistant 
professor. 
Do 


Do BioloKy . 

Do i do... 


Department. 


Agronomy 

Animal  husbandry. 


Do Chemistry 

Do Educ-alioh 

Do '  Eneli.sh  composition  and 

rhetoric. 
Do English  literature 


Do History 

Do I  Horticulture 

Do do 

J>o Malbc.'uatics 

Do ;  Mcciianic    arts,    miner- 

]      ftlojry,  and  petrology. 

Do ,  Romaiice  languages. ."... 

Do I do 

Do i  Social  science 

Di) do 


Instructor...    Biology- 


Do. 
Do. 
l>o. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Cheiiiisiry 

English  composition . . . . 
English  cGJiiposition  and 
rhetoric. 

Uoiue  economics 

do 

Physical  education 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Romance  languagcvs 

do 

b'oclai  science 

Do 

do 

Do     .... 

do 

Academic  training. 


I  Number 

of  publi 

I  cations 

1921-22. 


College 
training. 


Higbe-st 

degree  in 

course. 


I  .c 


Institution  which  con-  ;    • 
ferrcd  highest  degree,    i  ■§ 


B.  S.  A. 
B.  S... 


M.  A. 
B.  y. 


M.  S. 
B.  S. 
A.  M. 


Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Montana  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  >Ir- 
chanic  ,\rts. 

Iniversity  of  -Nebraska  .1 

William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege. 

I'niversity  of  Arizona. . .; 

ColumbiaUniversity 

do 


.:;  c 


Ph.  D...  Stonyhurst  College,  Eng- 

\      laud. 

Ph.  M...;  University  of  Chicago. 

B.  S....,  University  of  Idaho 

B.S.A..I do 

A.  M 1  University  of  California 

M.  .S I  Univer.sity  of  .Vri/.ona. . 


A.  M... 
M.  A... 
Ph.  D.. 
B.S.C. 

M.S... 
Ph.  1>.. 
A.  B... 
A.B... 


B.  8.. 

A.  M.. 
A.  B.. 
A.B.. 
Ph.  D. 
M.  A.. 


do 

RadelilTe  College 

State  University  of  lowal 
Oregon  .-Vgriculluriil  Col- 
lege. 
U'niversity  of  .\rizona. .. 
University  of  California.. 
University  of  .\rizona. . . 
Lake  Forest  College 


University  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Hamliiie  University 

University  iif  .\ri/.<ina.. 

Harvar<l  University 

Coluiubln  University... . 

Pennsylvania  Slate  "Col- 
lege. 


10 


o  c 
in  u 


BE 


2^ 

O  <B 


5 
II 


13 
1 
1 

13 
1 

10 

7 

12 


4 


APPENDIX  IV. 


Teaching  load  of  faculty,  1921-22. 

[Note. — In  the  table  the  exponents  (',  ^,  etc.)  denote  that  the  time  of  a  faculty 
member  was  divided  between  several  departments.  For  example,  the  professor 
who  taught  art  also  taught  English  composition  and  rhetoric,  hence  the  exponent ' 
is  attaclied  to  his  title  under  both  departments;  a  professor  in  the  department  of 
chemistry,  indicated  by -the  exponent  ^,  also  taught  optical  mineralogy,  etc.] 


Title. 

Salary. 

Months 
of  service 
per  year. 

Part  of 
salary 
charge- 
able to 
teaching 
subject 
indicated. 

Student  clock  hours 
(.semesters). 

Department. 

First. 

Second. 

Agricultural  chemistry.. . 
Ac;riciiUnre 

Professor 

$3, 800 
5,000 
3,  .500 
2, 600 
3. 000 
2,200 
2,500 
4,000 
2,800 
2,900 
2,500 
1,020 
3,800 
3,100 
'    1,920 
2,000 
3,400 

2,  400 

3,  GOO 
3,  200 
3,000 

3,  300 
2,  500 
4.000 

2,  GOO 
2, 900 

4,  400 
2, 600 
2,000 

3,  ,500 
3,500 

2,  .500 
1,800 
1,620 

2,  500 

3,  ,500 

2,  .500 
3, 600 

3,  300 
3,  300 
3, 000 
3, 100 
2,600 
2,800 
2, 400 
2,200 
2^100 
3,  300 
2, 600 
2, 400 
3,  .SOO 
4,000 
3,000 
3.100 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 

$1,700 
0 
1,200 
900 
1,500 
1,100 
1,320 
2.000 
2,800 
2,900 
2,  .500 
1,620 
3,000 

:i,ioo 

1.920 
2, 000 
3, 400 
2.  400 
l«i 

293 

38 

60 

87 

53 

165 

158 

92 

634 

412 

709 

m) 

104 
15 
540 
184 
136 
282 

116 

Professor,  dean 

9 

Acronomv  

Professor  and  head 

Assistant  professor 

Professor 

62 

Do 

90 

Animal  husbandry 

Do.. 

113 

Assistant  professor 

Professor  ' 

145 

Art 

128 

Astronomy  and  physics. . 
Do 

do 

69 

Associate  professor 

Assistant  professor 

do 

7,50 

Biology 

564 

Do 

272 

Do 

Instructor 

160 

Chemistry 

Professor  2 

56 

Do. . ". 

do 

15 

Do 

Assistant  professor 

Instructor 

208 

Do 

351 

Civil  engineering,. 

Professor 

159 

Do 

do 

298 

Do 

do.' 

28 

Do 

48 

96 

141 

Classical  languages 

Professor  < 

1,941 
2, 100 
1,300 
4,000 
1,300 
0 
0 

2,  ()(K) 
2, 000 

3,  .500 
3,500 

2,  ,500 
1,800 
1,620 
1,180 
3,. 500 
2.500 
1,200 
3,300 

78 

Dairy  husbandry     

do 

75 

Do 

Assistant  professor 

Professor,  director 

Professor 

35 

Kducation 

206 
156 

192 

Do 

389 

Do 

.do 

Do 

Professor,  registrar 

Assistant  professor 

A.ssislaiit 

30 

.   . 

Do 

35 

Do 

446 
229 
604 

362i 

341i 

2951 

180 

732 

524 

401 

Klcctrical  engineering 

English  composition  and 

Professor 

do 

180 
422 

rhetoric. 
Do 

Assistant  professor 

Instructor 

347 

Do 

286 

Do 

do 

302i 

Do 

Professor  ' 

140 

Engli.sh  literature 

do 

780 

Do 

Entomology 

.\ssistant  professor 

Professor 

499 

Geology 

do 

505 

28 

55 

144 

445 

432 

309 

187 

258 

18 

220 

27 

111 

198 

120 

123 

545 

Germanic  languages 

do 

28 

Do 

do.* 

1,0.59 
1,8.33 
2,600 
2. 800 
2, 400 
1,890 
2,100 

900 
1,300 

600 
3,800 
3,  COO 
3,000 
3,100 

40 

History 

do.s 

177 

Do 

Ashislant  professor 

Professor 

437 

Home  economics 

408 

Do 

do 

306 

Do 

Instructor 

528 

Do 

.  .   .do. 

234 

Horticulture 

Professor 

6 

Do 

Assistant  professor 

...   .do 

269 

Do 

Law 

Professor 

111 

Do 

Professor,  dean 

129 

Do 

Professor 

1.56 

Do 

do 

158 

85 
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SURVEY   OF   THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   ARIZONA. 
Teaching  load  off  amity,  1021-22 — Continued. 


Department. 


Title. 


Salary. 


Months 
of  service 
per  year. 


Part  of 
.salary 
charge- 
able to 

teaching 
subject 

indicated. 


Student  clock  hours 
(.semesters). 


First. 


Second. 


Mathematics 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mechanical  engineering... 
Mechanic  arts 

i>o 

Mctalliirjo' 

Mineralogy  and  petrology 

Do 

Mining  enifineering ... 

Do.... 

Optical  mineralogy 

Pnil(.>sophy 

Phv-<li--al    education    for 


Profes-sor 

Associate  professor. . 

do 

Assistant  professor. . 

Professor 

Associate  professor . . 
Assistant  professor '. 

Professor 

Professor,  dean  ' . . . . 
Assistant  professor  •. 

Professor,  dean  '• . 

Professor ' 

do.» 

do 

do 


women. 

Do 

Plant  breeding 

Plant  pathology 

Poultry 

Psvchologj' 

Public  spealring 

Romance  languages. 

Do 


Inst  nictor 

Professor 

do 

As.«oc'la'e  professor 

Professor 

do 

Professor  ( French) 

Associate  professor' 
(French). 

Do I  I  list  rucior  ( French) 

Spanish I  Profe-i.- 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Social  science. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 


.\.s.sociale  professor  •. 
A.ssistaul  professor. . 

do 

Instructor 

Fellow  a.ssistant 

Professor 

do.' 

A.saistant  professor. . 

do 

In.structor 

do 

do 

A.sfiistant  instructor . 


»3,200 
3,100 
3,000 
2,600 
3,400 
3,100 
2,200 
:5,r*o 
.5,000 
2,200 
5,000 
3,fi00 
3,.S00 
2,900 
2,tJ00 

1,S00 
3,000 
3,200 
2,900 
2,9tX) 
2,700 
3,000 
2,400 

1,920 
3,.S00 
2,400 
2,400 
2,200 
1,.S00 
1,000 
3,S00 
3,100 
2,700 
2,400 
1,134 
900 
162 
324 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


$3,200 

3,100 

3,000 

2,600 

3,400 

3,100 

1,4M 

l,s(X) 

246 

716 

2.S4 

l,a^J 

sOO 
2,9(10 
2,600 

l.SOO 

600 

.^.00 

l,.i00 

2,900 

2,700 

3,000 

SW 

1,920 
3,  MX) 
1, 5.-i2 
2, 400 

2.  ■-•'•' 

1,  1)1  HJ 

3,S00 

1,21)7 

2,71K) 

2, 400 

1,  I'M 

900 

162 

324 


144 
14S 
324 
3.')3 
334 
520 
306 
347 

.54 
232 

.56 

loa 

90 
1.^5 
(i.50 

b.S0 

60 

40 

12 

M7 

237 

312 

tfo 

3.50 
292 
220 
261 
441 
MXj 


144 

875 
5K2 
579 


126 
192 
2.52 
244 
304 
324 
400 
1.57 

9S 
1.52 
101 
16S 

42 
199^ 
6;!0 

615 
10 


95 
123 
23.S 
2.51 
106 

335 

2.59 
14H 
312 
:U3 
,520 
315 
19.5 
7S 
K«) 
4IS 
249 
40.5 
126 
258 


APPENDIX  V. 


Class  enrollments  hy  departments,  1921-22. 


Se- 
mesters. 

Number  in  classes. 

Departments. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6- 
10 

11- 
20 

21- 
30 

31- 
40 

41- 
50 

Over 
50 

Agrionltiiral  chemistry. 

First.... 
Second  . 

U 

1 

2 

1 

First    . 

1 

Second  . 

1 

First 

1 

1 
2 

Second 

l! 

Animal  husbandry 

First 



1 
2 

Second 

2 

A't.    ..            

First 

1 

••■•2" 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 

1 

Seco'id 

Astronomy  and  physics . 

First 

3 

2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
...... 

3 
2 

1 

0 
...... 

.   .   .. 

"'"2 

1 

Second  . 

Biology 

First 

1 

1 
2 

2 

Second.. 
First.... 
Second.. 

I  2 

1 

1 

Chemistry 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

i 

i 

3 

...... 

1 

i 

3 

...... 

3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2  1 

1 

1 

2 

Civil  engineering .*. . 

Classical  languages 

First    . . 

Second.. 
First 

2 

Second  . 

Dairy  husbandry 

First 

1 
■"2" 

1 

Second  . 

1 

Education 

First     . 

1 
1 
1 
3 

1 
3 
3 
4 

1 
1 

Second.. 
First 

12 

2 

Electrical  engineering. . 

2 

English   composition 
and  rhetoric 

First 

3 
2 
2 

1 
2 

2 
4 

8 
3 

4 
2 
1 

1 

Second . . 

1 

1 
2 

1 

2 
2 
2 

English  literature 

First.  .. 

2 

Second . . 

3 

Geology 

First.  . 

1 

1 

Second.. 

3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
7 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 

1 

Germanic  languages 

First 

1 

1 

Second  . 

"History 

First.... 
Second.. 
First.  . 

1 

1 

...... 

1 

2 

3 

10 

9 

2 
2 

2 

1 

1 

Home  economics 

2 

Second  . 

Horticulture  . . 

First 

1 

Second  . 

1 

2 
6 
2 
8 
8 
4 
2 
1 

1 

1 

Law 

First.   .. 

2 
2 
1 
3 
1 

3 
...... 

1 

2 
5 
5 
3 

1 

Second.. 

First.   .. 

1 

1 

Mathematics 

1 

Second 

1  1 
1 
2 

...... 

Mechanical  engineering 

First.... 
Second.. 
First.... 

SI 

»1 

4 
2 

I 
2 
2 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

Second. . 

1 

1 

Metallurgy 

First 

13 

Second . . 

1  1 

1 

Mineralogy     and     pe- 
trology  

First 

2 

1 

Second.. 

i 

3 

1 

1 

Milling  engineering 

First.   .. 

1 

Second  . 

1 

3 

Optical  mineralogy 

First.... 
Second. . 

1 

1 

1 

Philosophy 

First.... 
Second.. 

1  1 

.1 
2 

11 

1 



2 

.:....! 

1  Classes  of  graduate  students. 

'  Also  one  class  of  graduate  students. 

'  Also  two  classes  of  graduate  students. 
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Se- 
mesters. 

Number  In  classes. 

Departments. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

(V- 

10 

11- 
20 

21- 
30 

31- 
40 

41- 
50 

Over 
50 

Physical  education  for 
women 

First.... 

2 
3 

1 

4 
3 

2 
2 

1 

Second.. 

1 

1 

1 

Plant  breeding 

First 

1 

Second.. 

1 

1 



Plant  pathology 

First 



1 

Second.. 

Poultry 

First.... 
Second.. 
First.... 
Second.. 
First 

1 

1 

1       ' 

1 

2 

1 

Psychology 

I  1 

I I 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
3 
2 

o 

1 

1 

Public  speaking 

1 

1 
1 

4 
5 
9 
7 
4 
7 

1 
1 

1 

Second.. 

1 

1 

Romance  languages: 
French 

First 

1 

1 

1 

Second.. 

1 

? 

Spanish^ 

First 

i  1      i 

'6   \          I- 

5 
3 
2 
4 

1 
1 
4 
5 

Second . . 

1 

Eocial  science 

First 

2 
2 

4 
4 

6 

Second.. 



1 

6 

Total 

21 

11 

16  !      16  .      33 

98 

149 

105 

54 

30 

39 

'  Classes  of  graduiiu-  ^indents. 

<  One  nighl  class  of  7  in  Spanishl  n  second  semester. 


APPENDIX  VI. 


Enrollments,  1912-lS  to  1921-22. 


Courses. 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16  1916-17 

1917-18 

1 
1918-191919-20 

1 
1920-21  1921-22 

GRADUATE. 

Agriculture 

5 
42 

7 

4 

46 
3 

5 

Literature,  arts,  and  sciences.. 

64 

Mininc  and  ensliieerins 

13 



Total 

9 

4 

15 

24 

42 

25 

32 

54 

53 

82 

UNDERGRADUATE. 

Agriculture: 

Classified 

42 
14 
65 

83 

5 

20 

82 

Regular  unclassified 

9 

Special 

44 

Total 

121 

108 

135 

Literature,  arts  and  sciences: 
Classified 

416 
139 
116 

600 

89 

100 

691 

Regular  unclassified. . .  . 

105 

Special 

107 

Total 

671 

7S9 

90} 

Mining  and  engineering: 

Classified 

165 
10 
67 

193 

■""22' 

208 

Regular  unclassified 

6 

Special 

13 

Total 

242 

215 

227 

Total  undergraduate: 

Classified 

145 
26 

152 

191 

254 

72 

113 

353 

62 
62 

354 
61 
34 

418 
200 

55 

623 
163 

248 

876 

94 

142 

981 

Regular  unclassified 

120 

Special 

47 

102 

164 

Total 

171 

199 

293 

439 

477 

449 

673 

1,034 

1,112 

1,265 

Total  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate  

180 

203 

308 

463 

519 

474 

705 

1,088 

1, 165 

1,347 

Preparatory 

71 
3 

46 

Two-year  course 

6 

Music  specials 

16 

Short  courses 

77 

103 

143 

163 

247 

261 

277 
31 

347 
78 

367 
179 

293 

Summer  school 

282 

Extension  courses 

23 

158 

Student  Armv  Training  Corps. 

655 
21 

Corresponden'ce 

7 

14 

20 

143 

125 

16S 

Total 

331 
331 

375 
375 

451 
451 

633 
633 

780 
780 

755 
755 

1,689 
1,442 

1,656 
1,616 

1,842 
1,732 

2,264 

Total,  excluding  dupli- 
cates  

20553°— 23- 
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NOTICE  TO  BORROWER     , 


This  card  is  to  be  kept  in  this 
pocket  and  returned  with  the 
book. 

No  book  will  be  loaned  without 

presentation  of  the  borrower's 

card. 
This  book  must  be  returned  on 

or  before  the  last  date  stamped 

on  the  card. 
If    not    requested    by    another 

borrower   the    loan    ma> ,    on 

application,  be  renewed. 
This  book  must  not  be  marked 

or  mutilated  in  any  way. 

In  case  of  loss  its  value  must  be 
paid  to  the  Librarian. 

Any  violation  of  these  rulcF  may 
deprive  the  borrower  ol  any 
further  privileges  of  the 
Library. 
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